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Chambers  receives  award 


Monday,  Oct.  19 

Robert  Zieg,  Associate  General  Counsel 
for  International  Affairs,  Borg  Warner. 
Topic:  “How  to  do  Business  Japanese 
Style,”  Alumni  Hall,  12:30-2  p.m. 

Self-improvement  seminar  in  G-21, 
“Chemical  Substance  Awareness  and 
Prevention.” 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  21 
RHl  460  Presents  Northern  Italian  Cui¬ 
sine. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  26 

Self-improvement  seminar  in  G21,  “Critic¬ 
al  Thinking.” 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  28 

RHI 460  presents  Sicilian  Cuisine. 

Artist/iecture  series.  Robert  Bazell,  lec¬ 
ture:  “Science,  Medicine  and  the  News.” 
The  awardwinning  NBC  News  Science 
correspondent  shares  how  and  why  the 
news  media  covers  a  topic.  SFLC  -  Alum¬ 
ni  Hall  at  8  p.m. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  30 

SPB  Halloween  Dance,  8  p.m.-12  mid¬ 
night  at  Alumni  Hall.  Admissions:  Free 
w/SSF  and  costume,  $1  w/SSF  and  no 
costume,  $3  to  all  non-students. 

NOV.  2-NOV.  20 

Early  registration  for  Spring  1988  occurs. 
Registration  will  be  processed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  semester  classification.  The 
day  and  hour  you  may  register  is  printed 
on  your  permit  (green  card)  and  can  be 
obtained  Oct.  20  in  the  Registrar’s  Of¬ 
fice,  Gyte71. 


Kodak  Data  Show 


Several  15  minute  demonstrations  con¬ 
cerning  the  application  of  the  new  Ko¬ 
dak  “DataShow”  will  be  presented  at  the 
following  days  and  times:  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Oct.  19  and  20  at  3  p.m.,  and 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28  at  11  and  1  p.m. 
These  demonstrations  will  be  given  in 
the  Educational  Media  Lab/Instruction- 
al  Resource  Center  (Gyte  143). 

College  Fair 

PUC  will  host  the  Hammond  Area 
College  Fair  at  6:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
20. 

The  two  hour  fair  will  be  held  in  the 
Physical  Education/Recreation  Building, 
(K  Building). 

The  fair,  intended  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents  at  no  charge,  will 
feature  representatives  from  some  40 
colleges  and  universities.  An  opportunity 
to  discuss  financial  aid  options  will  be 
available. 

Field  Trip 

A  field  trip  for  high  school  teachers 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago, 
Friday,  Oct.  30  is  being  sponsored  by 
PUC’s  Center  for  Economic  Education. 

The  trip  is  intended  for  teachers  of 
economics,  business,  social  studies  and 
others  who  have  attended  economic  edu¬ 
cational  workshops. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  PUC’s  Center  for  Economic 
Education  at  (219)  989-2571. 

Meet  and  Mix 

The  public  is  invited  to  meet  and  mix 
with  24  local  candidates,  and  hear  their 
views  one-to-one.  Mayoral  hopefuls  will 
make  brief  comments,  before  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  to  all  municipal  candi¬ 
dates. 

This  is  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Hammond-Highland- 
Munster.  It  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  21  from  4:30-6:30  p.m.  at  Cataldi’s 
Restaurant,  576  State  St.,  Hammond. 

(Continued  on  Pg.  19) 


YJean  Chambers,  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  recipient. 


Annette  Euvino 

News  editor 

Putting  in  many  hours  of  research  at  a  labora¬ 
tory  is  a  chore  for  many  students,  but  Kathy 
Stump  it  is  an  enjoyable  experience. 

Stump,  a  Purdue  University  Calumet  senior, 
has  been  chosen  from  several  hundred  appli¬ 
cants  nationwide  to  participate  in  a  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  laboratory  research  program. 

Stump,  a  Dyer  resident  majoring  in  biology, 
is  engaged  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy’s  Science  and  Engineering  Research 
Semester  at  Argonne  National  Laboratories 
in  Argonne,  Ill.  She  was  among  55  students 
chosen. 

She  had  originally  applied  for  a  summer 
position  and  then  later  reapplied  for  the  fall. 
Her  application  was  reviewed  by  Argonne 
scientists.  Their  selections  were  based  on  the 
students’  statement  of  interest,  grade  point 
average,  transcripts,  recommendations  and 
related  background.  Stump  had  previously 
done  undergraduate  work  with  PUC  faculty 
in  special  assignment  research. 

Stump  said,  “I  was  really  excited  when  I 
found  out  that  I  was  accepted  It’s  a  tremmlous 
opportunity  for  me.  The  research  is  very  in- 

Scholarship 

established 

Sherri  Pietrzak 

Copy  editor 

Purdue  University  Calumet  has  established 
a  Claudia  Nondori  Memorial  Scholarship 
through  the  efforts  of  her  professors,  friends, 
and  fellow  students.  She  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  on  May  4, 1987,  during  finals  week. 

Claudia  Nondorf,  a  junior  accounting  stu¬ 
dent,  was  a  divorced  mother  of  two  who  main¬ 
tained  a  straight  A  average  for  her  last  three 
semesters  while  earning  a  bachelor’s  degree 
as  a  full-time  student,  working  part-time,  and 
raising  her  children. 

Arlyn  Lindskog,  Management  Department 
advisor  and  instructor,  indicated  that  Non¬ 
dorf  was  really  well-liked  in  the  department 
by  students,  instructors,  and  staff  alike.  She 
is  remembered  as  a  really  nice,  attractive 
person  ~  a  top  student  who  was  always  help¬ 
ing  others. 

According  to  Lindskog,  the  whole  Manage¬ 
ment  Department  felt  shock  and  disbelief  at 
Nondorf ’s  untimely  death.  It  was  this  shock 
that  (xnmpted  Lindskog;  Cathy  Hort<Mi,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Accounting  instructor;  and  Jon  Lyons, 
close  personal  friend  of  Nondorf,  to  begin 
the  process  of  initiating  a  scholarship  in  Non- 

(Contlnuad  on  Pg.  3) 


Jim  Sharp,  Jr.  and  David  Neumaier 

Public  Relations  Directors 

One  of  the  many  reasons  Professor  YJean 
Chambers  is  receiving  the  “Distinguished 
Sovice  Award”  from  the  Alumni  Association 
on  Oct.  15  has  to  do  with  her  favorite  “Pur¬ 
due”  story. 

“I  taught  for  three  months  as  a  guest  lec¬ 
turer  without  pay,”  said  Prof.  Chambers.  “Al¬ 
though  I  had  been  called  and  put  on  staff,  no¬ 
body  paid  me.”  Prof.  Bud  Dixon,  former 
CommunicatiOTS  Department  Head,  interrupt¬ 
ed  her  class  one  day  to  straighten  out  the  mess. 
After  signing  the  necessary  papers,  YJean 
was  able  to  report  to  her  class,  “Guess  what 
class,  I  am  going  to  get  paid.”  The  stunned 
class  responded  with  applause. 

This  kind  of  dedication  to  her  profession  is 
the  reason  why  she  will  receive  the  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award,”  from  the  Alumni 
Associatiffli  on  Oct.  15.  “I  was  totally  surprised 
but  totally  pleased  that  the  Alumni  felt  that  I 
had  some  influence  or  made  a  difference  at 
the  university.  I  think  it’s  a  very  high  honor,” 
Chambers  said. 

Ever  since  she  was  five  years  old.  Prof. 
Chambers  has  wanted  to  teach  communica¬ 
tions.  She  remembers  her  childhood  communi- 


valuable. 

Stump  b^n  her  work  at  Argonne  on  Sqit.  8 
and  will  work  until  Dec.  18.  Some  of  her  ac 
tivities  will  include  setting  up  animal  tissue 
culture  experiments.  She  said  she  also  “checks 
the  rate  of  specific  things,  such  as  bacteria, 
across  cell  membranes.  ” 

She  believes  this  program  is  important  be¬ 
cause  “it  gets  students  interested  in  research.” 
Stump  does  do  actual  research  at  the  Argonne 
Laboratory.  “Research  requires  constant 
work  -  days,  nights,  weekends,”  Charles  C. 
Tseng,  PUC  professor  of  Biol<^,  said.  “Kathy 
is  research-oriented.  She  gets  so  excited  and 
involved.  She  is  a  hard  worker,”  continued 
Tseng. 

Stump  has  loved  biology,  especially  since 
high  school.  But  she  didn’t  begin  in  college 
as  a  biology  major.  She  studied  management 
for  a  few  montte  and  then  was  a  science  ma¬ 
jor.  She  finally  switched  her  major  to  biology. 

Stump  feels  that  this  research  she  is  doing 
“will  hdp  her  and  prove  vey  beneficial  in  the 
long  run.  ”  After  she  gets  her  degree  in  August 
of  next  year,  she  hopes  to  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  for  graduate  school.  She 
eventually  wants  to  get  her  Ph  D.,  perhaps 
in  chemistry  or  biology. 

John  Mateja,  undergraduate  program  lead¬ 
er  of  Argonne’s  Division  of  Educational  Pro¬ 
grams,  and  Tseng  believe  the  Argonne  ex- 


Stephen  Webb 

Staff  reporter 

Suspected  of  the  Sept.  28  shooting  of  Build¬ 
ing  Supervisor  Willie  Brown,  Walter  Grant 
has  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the 
authorities.  Brown,  who  has  recovered  from 
his  injuries  and  been  released  from  the  hos¬ 
pital,  named  Grant  as  his  attacker. 

Following  the  incident,  charges  of  attempt¬ 
ed  murder  were  brought  against  Grant.  At¬ 
tempted  murder  is  a  Class  A  felony.  Should 
Grant  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  he  could 
receive  from  25  to  50  years  in  prison. 


cations  experiences  attending  the  Gary  Phib- 
lic  School  System.  “We  had  an  auditorium 
program  where  we  told  stories,  and  I  was  al¬ 
ways  ready.  When  I  got  up  and  saw  the  class 
respond,  I  made  up  my  mind  right  then  to 
teach  communications.” 

YJean  began  teaching  speech/theatre  in  the 
Gary  Public  School  System.  While  on  strike, 
she  was  called  by  Purdue  to  come  guest  lec¬ 
ture.  Her  class  was  evaluated  and  a  change 
was  noticed  in  the  performance  of  her  stu¬ 
dents.  It  was  then  that  she  was  asked  to  teach 
at  Purdue  Calumet  full  time. 

In  the  years  to  come.  Prof.  Chambers  hc^jes 
to  add  another  title  to  her  long  list  of  honors, 
that  of  author.  “I  hope  my  name  will  be  on  the 
bade  of  a  couple  of  books,”  said  Prof.  Chambers. 
“I  fee  myself  as  having  written,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  important  books.”  These  are  to  in¬ 
clude  one  in  the  field  of  Public  Speaking,  one 
in  Voice  and  Diction  and  another  on  teaching 
strategies. 

Prof.  Chambers  has  always  had  good  rapprat 
with  her  students.  She  hopes  this  rapport  wUl 
continue  until  she  retires  from  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  “I  love  to  teach,”  said  Chambers.  “Deep 
down  inside.  I’m  hoping  somebody  will  be 
changed  because  I  taught  them.  ” 


perience  will  prove  multibeneficial  to  Stump. 

Tsaig  said,  “Job  (^^xxTunities  in  industrial 
laboratories  tend  to  be  increased  for  students 
who  graduate  with  experience  in  research 
laboratories.” 


Kathy  Stump,  Argonne  National  Lab¬ 
oratories  newest  researcher. 


Purdue  University  Police  have  turned  their 
evidence  over  to  the  Lake  County  Prosecutor’s 
Office  according  to  Wesley  Lukoshus,  Director 
of  Public  Information  at  PUC.  The  first  hear¬ 
ing  in  Grant’s  case  will  be  on  Oct.  29.  At  this 
time  the  state  will  present  its  evidence  against 
the  defendant.  Grant’s  defense  council  will 
have  a  chance  to  present  a  list  of  witnesses 
in  his  behalf  on  Nov.  19.  Finally,  on  Nov.  25, 
Grant  must  enter  a  plea  in  his  case.  Should 
the  plea  be  “not  guilty,”  a  trial  date  will  be 
set  at  this  hearing. 
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Defendant  Grant  surrenders 


NEWS 


Computers  are  future 


Cindy  Shy 
Staff  Reporter 

In  the  expanding  world  of  technology,  the 
computer  has  become  so  advanced  that  it 
seems  to  be  taking  over  quite  rapidly.  Com¬ 
puters  have  moved  into  every  aspect  of  living, 
e^fecially  in  schools  where  now  even  the  young¬ 
est  students  are  learning  to  use  the  ccHnputers. 

Purdue  Calumet  has  available  200  termi¬ 
nals  and  186  micro-computers  for  student 
uses.  In  January  of  1987,  a  new  policy  called 
Open  Access  was  set  up.  This  policy  is  to 
prompt  many  of  the  students  to  feel  free  to 
use  the  labs  at  anytime,  without  any  charge. 
Although  this  is  fairly  new,  it  seems  to  be 
working  because  of  the  number  of  labs  avail¬ 
able. 

All  campus  computers  service  both  the 
academic  and  administrative  users.  Pxirdue 
uses  two  types  of  computers:  first,  a  main 
frame  consisting  of  an  IBM  4341,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  minicomputers,  which  serve  as  re¬ 
sources  for  all  the  students.  Each  building 
on  campus  contains  a  lab  consisting  of  the 
PC,  Vax,  or  both,  which  uses  over  100  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  software. 

Now  that  students  know  about  the  com¬ 
puters  that  are  available,  the  CTUS  depart¬ 
ment  can  help  with  any  other  problems,  ques¬ 
tions,  etc.  CnJS  stan^  for  Computing  Tele¬ 
communications  User  Services.  This  service 
is  for  the  programmers.  It  operates  three 
systems,  all  consisting  of  the  IBM  4341  main¬ 
frame.  The  labs  use  two  different  kinds  of 
computers;  the  PC  (Personal  Computer) 
and  the  Vax-  used  mainly  for  programming 
languages,  statistics,  etc.,  all  which  share 
the  same  storage.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Vax  and  the  PC  labs  is  the  fact 
that  they  give  access  to  different  systems  to 
work  on. 

One  way  to  find  out  about  the  availability 
of  the  late  is  through  friends  and  the  User 
Consulting  Services.  Students  can  also  find 
out  through  the  information  that  is  published 
in  the  Bulletin  Board.  “We  try  to  publish 
brief  brochures  to  minimize  the  steps  of 
making  it  difficult  in  finding  out  about  our 
computer  User  Services,”  said  Walter  Miner, 
Director  of  CYUS. 

For  those  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
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puters,  the  Consulting  Services  offers  work¬ 
shops  and  training  programs  (mainly  for  the 
consultants)  to  help  familiarize  people  with 
the  computers. 

There  are  five  late  that  are  run  by  each 
department,  which  includes:  Educational 
Media,  Engineering,  English,  Mets,  and  Nur¬ 
sing.  Some  of  these  late  are  narrowly  focused 
because  of  the  fact  that  each  one  is  used 
for  its  own  type  of  major. 

For  the  Fall  of  1989,  plans  are  being  made 
to  build  a  new  computer  building.  This  new 
building  should  be  located  west  of  Potter  and 
will  be  able  to  house  as  many  as  2B0  com¬ 
puters. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  begun  to  work 
in  any  of  the  computer  labs,  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  familiar  with  the  new  l^al  Area  Net¬ 
work  System  (LANS)  that  has  just  been  set 
up.  Before,  each  computer  was  made  to  stand 
alone,  but  now  they  have  been  connected  to 
one  terminal.  The  goal  of  the  network  is  to 
share  the  cost/time  and  the  software  ex¬ 
penses,  as  there  has  been  a  widespread  need 
for  the  network.  This  now  makes  it  easier 
for  disk  management,  because  of  the  fact  it 
is  in  a  central  location  for  everyone  to  use. 
There  are  90  micro-computers  under  LANS. 
This  network  technology  is  completely  elec¬ 
tronically  communicative.  This  electronic 
communication  can  link  us  to  West  Lafayette 
along  with  other  institutions,  and  is  the  main 
telecommunications  voice  on  campus. 

In  the  future,  Purdue  hop)es  to  use  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  with  the  computer,  on  and  off 
campus.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  transfer 
files  back  and  forth  via  mail  to  those  on  cam¬ 
pus,  and  someday  the  hope  of  developing 
BI-NET.  Although  this  is  still  under  investi¬ 
gation,  it  would  allow  us  to  communicate 
with  anyone  across  the  world. 

“The  network  gives  us  an  exposure  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  although  relatively  new, 
seems  to  be  working  successfully,”  said  Mark 
Miller,  Supervisor  of  User  Consulting. 

The  challenges  of  computers  is  to  keep  up 
with  the  advancing  technology.  Many  com¬ 
puters  couldn’t  store  as  much  in  memory  12 
years  ago  as  they  can  today. 

The  Open  Access  policy  that  has  been  set 
up  at  PUC  will  enable  students  to  keep  up 
with  the  advances  in  computer  technology. 

Major  decision 

Williain  Mickel 

Staff  Reporter 

Are  you  starting  to  question  your  decision 
about  your  major?  The  Office  of  Career  De¬ 
velopment  and  Placement  (C-349)  can  help 
you.  You  can  get  a  specific  handle  on  your 
individual  interests  and  capabUities  through 
tests  available  by  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  Counseling  Services. 

Here  are  some  tips  that  can  tell  you  if  you 
are  on  the  right  track.  As  you  talk  to  people 
already  in  your  career  area,  you  begin  to  like 
the  picture  of  yourself  in  that  job.  And,  even 
though  you  may  get  a  lower  grade  than  you 
wanted  in  your  major  subject,  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
duce  your  interest  or  enthusiasm. 

Also,  a  potential  employer  can 'tell  your 
interest  in  your  subject  area  by  the  way  you 
answer  questions  during  an  interview.  The 
interviewer  will  be  looking  for  how  you  chose 
your  major  and  how  much  knowledge  yoq 
possess  on  the  subject.  Determining  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  area  is  the  employer’s 
underlying  motivation  for  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

If  you  are  still  undecided  about  what  to  do, 
you  can  go  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Counseling  Services  (C-341)  and  make 
an  appointment  for  career  counseling.  This 
counseling  is  a  key  part  of  the  career  de¬ 
velopment  process.  The  counseling  office  of¬ 
fers  tests  that  help  determine  what  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  do.  The  Strong-Campbell  Interest 
Inventory  is  oriented  towards  careers  while 
the  Edward’s  Personal  Preference  has  a  per¬ 
sonality  orientation.  It  should  also  be  added 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  PUC  students  to 
take  these  tests  or  participate  in  career 
counseling. 

According  to  Beth  Pellicciotti,  PUC  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Career  Development 
and  Placement,  “A  freshman  or  sophomore 
being  undecided  on  a  major  is  very  typical 
of  beginning  college  students  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day  But  PUC,  through  career  counseling, 
offers  help  in  this  decision-making  process.” 
All  in  all,  the  Career  and  Counseling  offices 
here  at  PUC  offer  much  to  Purdue  students. 


PUC  students  use  the  VAX  computers. 

Pre-payment 

Annette  Euvino 

News  Editor 

It  is  close  to  that  time  of  the  year  again 
when  students  have  to  start  thinking  about 
registration  for  spring  classes.  With  the 
thought  of  registration  comes  the  thought  of 
paying  for  the  classes. 

Now  students  can  say,  “Charge  it,  please,” 
when  it  comes  to  paying  for  their  classes. 
PUC  now  accepts  Visa  and  Mastercard.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  either  come  in  person  to  use  their 
credit  card  or  they  can  call  in  a  credit  card 
payment.  They  can  also  make  the  payment 
half  in  cash  and  half  with  the  creit  card. 
According  to  Gail  Smith,  Bursar,  “It  is  a 
method  of  spreading  out  the  payment.” 

Purdue  still  has  the  deferment  plan  which 
also  helps  students  make  their  payments.  In 
order  to  use  the  deferment  plan,  four  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  met : 

1.  Students  must  have  a  GPA  of  4.0  or  higher. 

2.  They  must  be  admitted  to  one  of  the 
schools  at  PUC. 

3.  They  have  to  have  attended  PUC  at  least 
one  previous  semester. 

4.  They  must  be  in  good  credit  standing 
with  Purdue. 

To  use  this  plan  of  deferment,  students 
must  put  50%  down  before  school  starts.  They 
have  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  to  pay  the 


(Photo  by:  Mary  Maslar) 

introduced 


other  50%.  Students  must  come  to  G-67  and 
fill  out  a  form  when  they  give  the  first  50% 
down  payment. 

PUC  now  has  a  pre-payment  plan  which 
was  added  for  the  spring  semester.  Anyone 
admitted  to  Purdue  qualifies.  Students  must 
come  to  G-67  and  sign  a  pre-payment  plan 
contract.  The  tuition  has  to  be  budgeted  out 
and  divided  up  into  monthly  payments.  The 
payments  are  due  the  first  of  each  month. 

The  first  payment  is  due  when  the  students 
come  in  and  fiU  out  the  payment  plan.  Stu¬ 
dents  again  have  the  choice  of  paying  by 
check,  cash,  or  credit  card.  Smith  said,  “It 
is  up  to  the  students  to  get  their  payments  in 
by  the  first  of  each  month.  We  don’t  send  out 
reminders.” 

If  the  students  don’t  pay  before  classes 
start,  the  classes  will  be  cancelled. 

Smith  stated,  “This  pre-payment  plan  is 
targeted  for  students  who  are  taking  at  least 
nine  credit  hours.”  This  plan  essentially  lets 
the  students  pay  during  the  fall  for  their 
spring  semester  classes.  It  also  gives  stu¬ 
dents  another  option  in  which  to  pay  for  their 
tuition. 

If  students  have  any  questions  regarding 
any  of  these  payment  plans  they  can  call 
Gail  Smith  at  ext.  2560. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

REAL  ESTATE  &  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Located  at  722  McLaughlin  St.,  Hammond,  IN 
Turn  West  from  Indianapolis  Blvd.  on  1 73rd  to  McLaughlin 

SATURDAY  OCT.  24th 
Personal  Property  1 0:30  A.M. 

Real  Estate  1:00  P.M. 

REAL  ESTATE:  Three  Bedroom  1  %  story  Brick  and  Frame  Home,  with  base¬ 
ment,  central  air  conditioning.  Hardwood  floors.  Approx.  1 ,550  sq.  ft.  Home 
in  good  condition.  Terms  of  sale  on  Real  Estate:  $3,500.00  earnest  money 
deposit  day  of  sale  with  45  days  to  close,  taxes  prorated,  clear  title  furnished 
at  closing.  Minimum  starting  bid  will  be  $34,000.00.  For  more  information 
and  viewing  contact:  Niemeyer  Realty  and  Auction  Service  219-696-9035. 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  1 0:30  A.M. 

Westinghouse  refrigerator.  Crown  gas  range.  Speed  Queen  automatic  washer 
and  dryer.  King  size  bed.  Maple  beds,  and  other  Maple  bedroom  furniture, 
2  couches  and  other  living  room  furniture,  lamps,  clocks,  linen,  jewelry,  sewing 
machine,  dishes,  pots  and  pans  and  other  household  items. 

HAZEL  B.  HINESLEY  ESTATE 
Randy  Minas,  Administrator 
AUCTIONEERS 
ERNIE  AND  RICK  NIEMEYER 
PHONE  219-696-9035 
TERMS  OF  SALE  ARE  CASH 
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/^l  IT  IT  iW  W  a  lUj 

Uli  ttfOftMATtOH  UU 


We’ve  come  a  long  way 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN’S  LITERATURE 


Novels,  short  stories,  poetry,, 
and  films  by  and  about  women 
around  the  world  -  Carribean, 
Latin  American,  Africa,  India, 
China,  and  Japan. 


Spring,  1988 
Engl.  232 
3  cr.  hrs. 

W  F  12:30  -  2:00 
No  Prerequisites 


Scholarship  Established 


(Continued  from  Pg.  1) 
dorf ’s  honor. 

Lindskog  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  with  Ray  Jordan  of  the  Office  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Development.  She  also  contacted  Non- 
dorf ’s  family  to  see  if  they  were  agreeable  to 
having  a  scholarship  in  Claudia’s  name.  A 
scholarship  fund  was  then  set  up  through  the 
Office  of  University  Development. 

Lindskog  said,  “The  funds,  which  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  individuals,  will  accumulate  in  a 
special  account  until  the  time  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  available  to  distribute  the 
scholarship.”  She  hopes  to  collect  $5,0(X)  in 
contributions  within  the  next  two  years,  at 
which  time  the  interest  will  be  awarded  as 
yearly  scholarships. 

Tentative  scholarship  eligibility  criteria  in¬ 
clude  being  a  PUC  Management  student  with 
a  5.0  minimum  grade  point  average  and  having 
at  least  one  more  year  of  school  to  complete. 


The  Management  Department’s  first  priority 
scholarship  recipient  would  be  a  single-parent 
student  whose  status  could  be  verified  through 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Re-entry  students 
would  also  be  considered  for  the  scholarship. 

Lyons  explained  that  the  scholarship  was 
created  so  that  the  University  and  communi¬ 
ty  could  remember  the  “dedication  she  show¬ 
ed  to  school  by  earning  straight  A’s  the  last 
three  semesters  and  (the)  dedicatim  she  showed 
to  her  family  while  she  was  going  to  school, 
supporting  herself  and  her  two  children  by 
working  part-time  while  going  to  school  full¬ 
time.”  Lyons  said,  “I  hope  her  dedication  is 
an  inspiration  to  future  scholarship  recipients.” 

Contributions  can  be  made  to  the  Purdue 
Foundation  Calumet  with  the  memo  “In  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Claudia  Nondorf  for  Scholarship.”  Do¬ 
nations  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Devel(^ment,  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met,  Hammond,  IN  46323. 


Cindy  Hall 
Staff  Reporter 
ATTENTION  WOMEN! 

She  couldn’t  smoke,  she  couldn’t  vote.  She 
was  expected  to  stay  home  and  tend  to  the 
menfolk.  That  was  in  the  very  early  1900’s 
where  the  words  she  can’t  were  heard  far  too 
often.  Since  then,  women  not  only  smoke  and 
vote,  but  they  run  for  office  and  win.  Women 
go  to  school  to  become  doctors  and  lawyers 
and  succeed.  They  are  heads  of  newspapers 
and  companies,  and  above  ah  the  words  she 
can’t  do  not  even  exist  anymore.  The  words 
are  more  like  I  can,  I  will,  and  I  did. 

After  an  interview  with  Jane  Campbell,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Women’s  Studies  program,  I 
discovered  that  Purdue  University  Calumet 
offers  numerous  classes  to  enhance  a  wo¬ 
man’s  understanding  of  herself  and  her  role 
in  society.  PUC  even  offers  an  AA  degree  in 
Women’s  Studies. 

Some  of  the  classes  offered  include:  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Women’s  Studies  (GS  121).  This  is 
a  course  with  emphasis  on  the  socialization 
process  of  women  and  theory  of  the  women’s 
rights  movement  and  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  society. 

History  buff  are  you?  Women  in  America 
(HIST  365)  is  a  survey  of  the  history  of  wo¬ 
men  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

Maybe  your  fancy  is  literature?  By  and 
About  Women  (ENG  320)  is  a  literature 
course  which  emphasizes  significant  texts  by 
major  women  writers.  All  classes,  of  course, 
are  available  to  both  men  and  women  regard¬ 
less  of  major.  There  are  some,  though,  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  women  only . 


The  Women’s  Studies  Advisory  Committee 


ATTENTION  BSN 
CLASS  OF  1988 

The  Air  Force  has  a 


special  program  for  1987 
BSNs.  If  selected,  you 
can  enter  active  duty 
soon  after  graduation  — 
without  waiting  for  the 
results  of  your  State 
Boards.  To  quality,  you 
must  have  an  overall 
“B”  average.  After 
commissioning,  you’ll 
attend  a  five-month 
internship  at  a  major  Air 
Force  medical  facility. 
It’s  an  excellent  way  to 
prepare  for  the  wide 
range  of  experiences 
you’ll  have  serving  your 
country  as  an  Air  Force 
nurse  officer.  For  more 
information,  call 
Capt.  Debra  Carr 
(312)  782-8448  Collect 


at  PUC  is  working  hard  at  offering  the  best 
women’s  programs  available.  They  network 
with  other  universities  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  and  materials.  They  increase  and  up¬ 
grade  feminist  materials  in  the  PUC  library. 
They  also  support  and  work  with  many  wo¬ 
men’s  organizations  in  the  community  such 
as  Planned  Parenthood  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  They  even  offer  a  scholarship 
in  Women’s  Studies. 

One  of  the  committee’s  biggest  projects  is 
the  “BROWN  BAG  FORUM.”  The  Brown  Bag 
Forum  is  a  FREE  noontime  program  on  issues 
of  special  interest  to  women  on  campus  and 
in  the  community.  The  Forum  is  held  once  a 
month  from  12:00  p.m.-l:45  p.m.  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Faculty  Library  Bldg.  (SFLC)  in  room 
C-321.  The  Forum  speakers  range  from  com¬ 
munity  professionals  to  women  professors 
within  PUC.  An  upcoming  video  presentation 
scheduled  for  December  includes  performers 
like  Katherine  Hepburn  and  Whoopi  Gold¬ 
berg.  Watch  the  “BRIEFS”  section  of  the 
Chronicle  for  future  listings  of  the  “Brown 
Bag  Forums.” 

Have  I  piqued  your  curiosity  about  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Studies  Program?  I  hope  so.  For  any 
further  information,  feel  free  to  contact  Jane 
Campbell  at  989-2654.  And  remember,  the 
bottom  line  is  that  women  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  1900’s.  The  1980’s  have  and  will 
continue  to  present  women  with  new  chal¬ 
lenges  every  day.  So,  if  you  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  you  know  you  can,  don’t  let  anyone 
stop  you  and  GO  FOR  IT  ALL. 

The  next  Brown  Bag  Forum  is  Wednesday, 
Nov.  18.  Professor  Y  Jean  Chambers  will  pre¬ 
sent  dramatic  readings  of  fiction  and  poetry. 

North- 

Western 

University 

CENTER 

FOR 

NURSING 

Saturday, 

October  24, 1987 

10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

American  Bar  Center 

750  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr. 

Suite  601 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"Nursing  As  A  Career" 

Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing 
Master  of  Science 

Meet  Faculty,  staff, 
anii  students. 

Learn  about  full  and 
part-time  programs 

908-8298 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY 

And  they’re  both  repre- 
sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  I 
Q)rps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left  I 
means  you’re  part  of  a  health  carel 
system  in  which  educational  and) 

I  career  advancement  are  the  rule,! 

I  not  the  exception.  The  gold  bar  I  _ 

on  the  right  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you’re 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities,  P.O.  Box  7713, 
Clifton,  NJ  07015.  Or  call  toll  free  l-SCfo-USA-ARMY. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BL 
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Alcohol  Awareness  Week 


Drinking  survival  tips 


Campuses  around  the  nation  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  fourth  annual  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Alcohol  Awareness  Week  from 
Oct.  19-25. 

It  is  important  for  everyone  to  know 
facts,  not  myths,  about  alcohol. 

Too  many  accidents  are  caused  by 
young  people  who  get  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  car.  According  to  The  Will  Rogers 
Institute,  “50%  of  all  driving  fatalities 
are  caused  by  drunk  drivers.”  Two-thirds 
of  all  those  arrested  for  DWI  “just  had  a 
few  beers.” 

The  WiU  Rogers  Institute  has  also  sup¬ 
plied  some  common  sense  college  survival 
tips  that  may  save  lives  during  the  school 
year. 

1.  Don’t  drive  after  a  happy  hour  or  after 
a  party-whether  you’ve  had  beer,  wine  or 
distilled  spirits.  (One  American  dies  in  an 
alcohol-related  traffic  accident  every  35 
minutes.). 

2.  Eat  something-never  drink  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Eat  before  you  go  to  a 
party,  eat  while  you’re  there. 

3.  Don’t  be  pushed  into  drinking  more 
than  you  can  handle,  and  don’t  pressure 
your  friends  to  keep  up  with  you. 

Everyone  has  an  individual  tolerance. 
Let  your  friends  pace  themselves. 


4.  Keep  a  watchful  eye:  cocktails  should 
contain  no  more  than  IV4  ounces  of  distil¬ 
led  spirits.  Wine  is  conunonly  no  more 
than  a  5  ounce  serving  and  a  typical 
serving  of  beer  is  12  ounces.  If  you’re 
mixing  your  own  drink  use  a  shot  glass 
to  measure  the  liquid. 

5.  Know  yourself  and  your  mood.  If  you 
rarely  drink,  chugging  a  few  beers  will 
affect  you  faster  than  it  would  affect 
someone  who  is  accustomed  to  drinking. 
Your  mood  can  also  influence  the  way 
you  react  to  a  drink.  If  you’re  depressed 
over  a  test,  drinking  will  depress  you 
further. 

Here  are  some  common  and  dangerous 
myths  about  alcdiol  that  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled: 

Myth  #1.  You  can  pace  yourself  by 
switching  from  liquor  to  beer  or  wine. 
Wrong.  You  consume  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol-and  can  get  just  as  drunk-from 
common  servings  of  beer,  wine  and  liquor. 

Myth  #2  Coffee  can  sober  you  up  if 
you’re  drunk.  Wrong  again.  Coffee  may 
wake  you  up,  but  it  won’t  sober  you  up. 
If  you  drink  one  too  many  and  then  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  drive,  you  are  just  a 
wide-awake  drunk  behind  the  wheel.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  cold  shower  won’t  do  the  trick  eitbo-. 


PUC  schedule  of  events 


The  Purdue  University  Drug  Awareness 
subcommittee  will  present  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  in 
Ikonor  of  the  National  (Collegiate  Alcohol 
Awareness  Week  (Oct.  19-25) . 

On  Oct.  19  and  20  the  committee  wiU 
present  a  series  of  activities  related  to  drug 
and  alcohol  awareness  and  prevention, 
"niere  will  be  such  topics  as  Alcoholism 
in  the  Workplace,  Employee  Assistance 
Programs,  Alcoholism  from  a  Health  Per¬ 
spective,  and  other  topics  related  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  prevention. 

PROGRAM 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  19, 1987 

9:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  -  Information  Booths  - 
(Concourse. 

9:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  -  Video  Clips  - 
Concourse. 

9:00  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m.  -  Films  -  C-100, 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Dyer. 

9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m.  -  “Lucy  Booth”  - 
Tri  (City  (Comprehensive  (Community  Mental 
Health  (Center,  East  (Chicago. 

10:30  a.m.  - 12:00  noon  -  The  Effects  of  Al¬ 
cohol  on  Marriage,  Family,  and  Dating  I^ 
latioaships.  Panel;  John  Starr:  Family 
Studies  (Center,  Purdue.  Stan  Lelak:  Porter- 
Starke  Mental  Health  (Center,  Valparaiso. 

12  noon  -  2:00  p.m.  -  Mime:  Sandy  Apple¬ 
by,  Tri-City  (Comprdiensive  (Community 
Mental  Health  Center,  East  (Chicago.  Mime  - 
“What’s  Your  Fortune?”  Fortune  Five. 
Values  Game. 

2:00  -  3  pm.  -  Breathalizer  Test:  Demonstra¬ 
tion,  What  Happens  When  You  Drink  and 
Drive?  -  Police. 

3:00  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  -  Alcohol/Drugs  From 
A  Legal  Prospective.  Panel:  Lake  County 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Jack  Crawford’s  Of¬ 
fice.  Lake  County  Deputy  Prosecutor,  Karen 
Freeman,  Crown  Point.  Alcohol/Drugs  and 
Your  Health,  Leslie  Bonjean,  Nursing  De¬ 
partment,  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

4:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m.  -  You  and  Alcohol/ 
Drugs  In  The  Workplace.  Panel;  Business; 
Mike  Frame,  American  Can,  Hammond. 
Labor:  Jack  Parton,  Director,  District  #31, 
United  Steelworkers  Of  America.  Place¬ 


ment:  Beth  Pellicciotti,  Purdue  University 
(Calumet,  Hammond. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  20, 1987 

9:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  -  Information  Booths  - 
(Concourse. 

9:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  -  Video  (Clips  -  (Con¬ 
course. 

9:00  a.m.  -  10:30  p.m.  -  Films  -  C-100, 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Dyer. 

10:30  a.m.  - 12:00  noon  -  You,  School,  and 
Alcohol/drugs.  Panel:  Student  Representa¬ 
tives,  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

12:00  noon  - 1:00  p.m.  -  Breathalizer  Test: 
Demonstration,  What  Happens  When  You 
Drink  And  Drive?  -  Police. 

1:00  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  -  (Chemical  De¬ 
pendency,  Marriage,  Family,  Dating  Re¬ 
lationships,  Trudy  Dentzman,  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital,  Dyer. 

2:30  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  -  Panel:  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  Mozelle  Hamer,  Director  Serini- 
ty  House. 

Narcotics  Anonymous,  Jac^e  Ml,  Families 
Anonymous,  Tonunie  Proctor.  Donald  Capp, 
Execnitive  Director,  (Crisis  Center  For  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding,  Gary. 

4:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m.  -  Alcohol/Drugs  In 
The  Work  Place.  Panel;  Labor:  -  Jack  Par- 
ton,  Director,  District  #  31,  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America  Management  -  Mike 
Frame,  American  (Can.  Employee  Assistance 
Program:  Brad  Laird,  Tri-(City  (Comprehen¬ 
sive  Mental  Health  (Center,  East  (Chicago. 
BOOTHS 

1.  Tri-City  Comprehensive  Mental  Health 
Center,  East  (Chicago. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Dyer. 

3.  St.  Mary  Mercy  Hospital,  Gary. 

4.  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital,  East  (Chicago. 

5.  Serinity  House,  Gary. 

6.  Crisis  Center  For  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  Gary. 

7.  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

8.  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving  (SADD). 

9.  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD) . 

10.  Porter-Starke  Mental  Health,  Merrillville. 

11.  Alcoholism  Institute,  Methodist  Hospital 
of  Gary  and  Merrillville. 

12.  Dean  of  Students  Office,  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met. 


MAMirS  CONSERVATORY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

2596-6  PORTAGE  MALL 

762-9S32 

NEW  CLASSES  IN... 

KARATE  A  WOMEN’S  SELF  DEFENSE 

INSTRUCTOR  —  EDWARD  HALL 

from  —  AM  Kai  Karate  Academy 


Avoiding  aicohoiism 


This  is  National  (Collegiate  Alcohol  Aware¬ 
ness  Week.  And  what’s  a  week  here  at  PUC 
without  a  test?  Move  over  L.S.A.T.S  and 
G.M.A.T.s  for  the  Equivalence  Aptitude 
Test.  Find  out  what  your  alcohol  GPA  is : 

1.  Typical  serving  of  beer,  wine  and  liquor : 

a)  contain  the  same  volume  of  liquid; 

b)  vary  in  alcohol  content; 

c)  are  equal  in  alcohol  content. 

Answer  -  c  -  All  of  these  drinks  contain 

equal  amounts  of  alcohol.  Typical  servings 
of  beer  (12  ounces),  wine  (5  ounces),  and 
distiUed  spirits  (IV4  ounces)  all  contain  the 
same  amount  of  pure  alcohol  -  0.5  ounces. 
A  drink,  is  a  drink,  is  a  drink.  No  matter 
what  you  drink. 

2.  When  you  think  you’ve  had  too  much, 
what  do  you  do? 

a)  stop  drinking  and  eat  something ; 

b)  wait  30  minutes  before  your  next  one ; 

c)  drink  black  coffee  and  go  out  for  some 
fresh  air. 

Answer  -  a  -  If  you  think  you’ve  drunk 
too  much,  stop.  Then  eat  something.  Only 
time  will  solve  the  problem.  A  30-minute  wait 
isn’t  enough  time;  neither  coffee  nor  fresh 
air  can  speed  the  sobering  process.  So  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  drink  water  or  milk, 
eat  something  substantial  and  wait  it  out. 
Above  all,  don’t  attempt  to  drive.  If  you 
want  to  go  home,  get  someone  reliable  to 
take  you.  And  next  time,  remember  to  pace 
yourself. 

3.  True  or  false.  Switching  drinks  during 
the  evening  will  get  you  more  drunk  than 
staying  with  one  type  of  drink. 

Answer  -  False  -  When  drinks  are  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  same  pace,  and  assuming 
typical  servings,  switching  has  no  more 
effect  than  not  switching.  Your  alcohol  in¬ 
take  remains  the  same. 

4.  How  do  you  pace  yourself  at  a  party? 

a)  moderate  the  amount  you  drink; 

b)  drink  only  beer  or  wine; 

c)  switch  from  liquor  to  beer. 

Answer  -  a  -  To  pace  yourself,  moderate 
the  amount  you  drink.  Whether  it’s  in  beer, 
wine  or  liquor,  alcohol  requires  no  digestive 
processing.  Moments  after  your  first  sip, 
alcohol  passes  through  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine  directly  into  the 
bloodstream.  In  a  few  more  moments,  it 
reaches  the  brain.  If  you  take  several  drinks 
in  one  hour,  for  example,  you’ll  quickly  feel 
the  effects  and  your  Blood  Alcohol  Content 


will  rise  above  the  acceptable  level  and  you 
will  be  legally  drunk,  so  don’t  attempt  to 
drive. 

5.  True  or  false.  When  you  want  to  drink 
“lightly,”  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  have  beer, 
wine  or  a  mixed  drink. 

Answer  -  True  -  Drinking  “lightly”  means 
moderating  the  amount  you  drink,  not  what 
you  drink.  Beer,  wine  and  liquor  are  all 
beverage  alo^l.  The  tyincal  servings  of  each 
can  have  the  same  effect  on  you.  Don’t  think 
of  wine  or  beer  as  soft  drinks.  They  are  al¬ 
coholic  drinks  and  they  are  no  “lighter”  in  al¬ 
coholic  content  than  a  cocktail. 

6.  To  slow  down  the  eff^t  of  alcohol: 

a)  drink  more  slowly; 

b)  eat  something  substantial  befcrdiand; 

c)  snack  while  you  drink. 

d)  all  of  the  above 

Answer  -  d  -  AU  three  activities  slow  down 
the  effects  of  alcohol.  All  three  are  re¬ 
sponsible  ways  to  drink  at  a  party.  On  aver¬ 
age,  the  body  needs  about  one  hour  to  “bum 
o£P’  a  tyixcal  drink,  whettier  it’s  wine,  beer  or 
liquor.  So  pace  yourself  and  don’t  drink  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Eating  a  substantial  meal  be¬ 
fore  you  drink  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  slow 
the  body’s  absorption  of  alcohol  into  die  blood¬ 
stream.  And  rraiember,  wine  and  beer  do  not 
in  any  way  qualify  as  food.  Their  nutritional 
value  is  minimal.  Snacking  on  solid  food  is 
just  as  important  when  you  drink  wine  or 
beer  as  it  is  with  liquor. 

So,  how  did  you  do?  If  you  got  them  all 
wrong,  you’re  a  dangerous  driver.  If  you 
answered  correctly,  congratulate  yourself 
for  doing  so  well.  Fewer  than  half  of  all 
Americans  can  pass  this  simple  test 

“Join  the 
Chronicle  Staff  — 
ext.  2547.” 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

18,278  to  choose  from  —all  subjects 

Order  Catalcig  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COO 

800-351-0222 

In  Calif.  (213)477^226 

Or.  rush  $2.(X}  to:  Research  Assistance 
11322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


Doift  let  your^Jasses  blur 
yourvisioii. 


Whether  a  glass  holds  12  ounces  of  beer,  5  ounces  of  wine,  or  1  'A  ounces  of  spirits,  the  alcohol 
content  is  the  same.  It’s  important  to  know  this  because  the  size  and  shape  of  the  glass  can  give 
people  a  distorted  impression  of  how  much  alcohol  they’re  actually  drinking. 

So  when  you  ’re  out  to  share  some  cheer  with  friends,  remember  how  much  alcohol  is  in  your 
glass  and  that  drinking  sensibly  lets  you  hold  things  in  focus. 

Always  keep  safe  driving  within  your  sight. 

A  public  service  message  from  Will^oeeiS  Institute 
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Equivalence  aptitude  test 


Drinking  and  driving  don’t  mix 


Here’s  how; 

1.  Don’t  blame  yourself.  Don’t  feel  guilty. 
Remember:  you  had  no  part  in  causing  this 
illness. 

2.  Don’t  feel  ashamed.  Remember;  it’s  a 
taminal  illness,  just  like  diabetes  and  cancer. 

3.  Don’t  become  part  of  the  denial  system. 
Look  at  the  drinking  honestly. 

4.  Don’t  try  to  control  the  drinking.  You 
can’t. 

5.  Accept  your  helplessness  over  the  chem¬ 
ical. 

6.  Don’t  beg,  scream,  nag,  make  unkeepable 
threats.  These  just  create  another  excuse  to 
drink. 

7.  Let  go!  Let  the  environment  do  its  thing! 
Let  the  alcoholic  experience  fully  the  pain 

Psychological 
aspects  of 

r 

drinking 

Most  of  us  tend  to  adjust  our  drinking 
behavior  to  where  we  are,  whom  we’re  with. 

A  young  salesman,  at  a  bar  with  a  friend 
after  work,  may  feel  exhilarated  after  one 
drink.  But  when  he  has  dinner  with  his  boss 
the  next  night,  one  drink  may  have  ‘no  ef¬ 
fect’  at  all;  he’s  paying  attention,  keeping 
a  tighter  grip  on  his  behavior. 

One’s  mental  set  may  affect  reactions  to 
alcohol.  Someone  putting  on  an  act  may  over¬ 
do  the  effect  of  alcohol;  someone  showing 
off  about  his  capacity  may  be  able  to  sup¬ 
press  the  effects  for  a  time  (but  not  for  long) . 

It’s  the  uninformed  drinker  who  is  more 
likely  to  (frink  to  excess.  The  informed  drink¬ 
er,  who  knows  what  and  how  much  is  in  the 
glass,  usually  recognizes  when  he  or  she  has 
had  enough.  And  knows  that  no  matter  what’s 
in  it,  a  drink,  is  a  drink, is  a  drink.- 

''Join  the 
Chronicle  Staff  — 
ext.  2547.” 


his  drinking  causes.  Wh«n  th«  pain  of  drinking 
bacomaa  woraa  than  tha  pain  of  not  drinking, 
lha  alcoholic  will  accapt  haip.  Parmit  tha  anviron' 
mant  to  praclpltata  a  crisis,  to  “ralsa  bottom.” 
Don’t  hide  liquor,  don’t  hide  car  keys,  don’t 
rescue  from  the  law,  don’t  cover  overdrawn 
bank  accounts,  don’t  pick  up  when  he/she  pass¬ 
es  out,  don’t  clean  up  vomit,  don’t  assume 
his/hra*  household  tasks,  don’t  i^ne  work  with 
phony  absentee  excuses,  don’t  cover  up  sociaDy, 
don’t  limit  your  own  social  life,  build  your 
own  life. 

Realize  your  own  human  dignity,  and  your 
children’s. 

For  more  information,  contact  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital,  Dyer,  IN.  (219)  865-2141  -  Ext. 
491. 

TYPE-RITE  I 

980-4577  I 

I 

For  all  your  { 

typing  needs  j 

■  .  I 

10*  off  per  •  I 

typed  page  with  I 

thjis  coupon  J 
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One  simple,  untx’eakable  rule  about  al¬ 
cohol  and  driving;  Drinking  and  driv¬ 
ing  just  don’t  mix. 

The  drink  that  helps  you  unwind  also 
affects  your  motor  ability,  your  judg¬ 
ment,  the  perceptions  you  need  for  safe 
driving. 

Most  state  laws  define  intoxicated 
driving  in  terms  of  Blood  Alcohol  Con¬ 
tent  -  BAC.  Responsible  driving  means 
keeping  your  BAC  below  that  is  legally 
defined  as  “intoxicated.”  In  most  states, 
this  means  if  you  drive  with  a  BAC  lev¬ 
el  of  .10%  you  are  legally  guilty  of  “DWI,” 


Driving  While  Intoxicated.  Readings  of 
.05%-.09%  are  valid  evidence  of  impair¬ 
ment.  As  a  rough  guideline,  a  140-pound¬ 
er,  consuming  three  typical  drinks  over 
a  period  of  two  hours  and  then  driving, 
may  be  doing  so  impaired.  The  same  is 
true  for  a  180-pounder  consuming  four 
drinks  over  the  same  period. 

But  remember,  individuals  react  dif¬ 
ferently  to  alcohol.  Indeed,  you  your¬ 
self  may  react  differently  on  different 
occasions.  The  safe  rule  for  yourself 
and  others  is:  DON’T  -  drink  and  drive. 


r - 

I  Need  up  to  $1 00  a  Month? 


Some  children  can’t  live 
without  PLASMA  .  .  . 


BE  A  FRIEND 


MOHTHWiST  INDIANA 


Without  plasma“hemophiliac  children  couid 
bleed  to  death  from  minor  injuries.  But  now,  they 
can  have  a  riormai  active  life  because  the 
plasma  supplies  the  clotting  factor  that  their 
own  bodies  can’t  produce. 


Plasma  donors  can  safely  give 
-  i-(hMce’a  week  and  regular 
donors  can  earn  over  Sf.OOO 
a  year. 


Be  a  Friend . . . 

Be  A  Regular  Plasma  Donor 


Come  in  today  and  find 
out  how  you  can  help 
others  —  while  you  earn 
extra  money. 


New  Donors  —  Bring  this 
ad  with  you  for  an  extra 
cash  bonus. 


CXnipha 

PLASMA  CENTERS 

5550  Sohl 


Hammond,  Ind. 


For  more  information 
Call  (219)  932-6388 


Regulated  by  the  F.D.A. 
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The  pieces  are  from  a  group  of  works,  “The  Spirit  Speaks.” 

“They  are  a  combination  of  high  tech  fabrication,  primal  icons  and  imag¬ 
es,  coupling  nature-derived  abstract  forms  with  20th  century  technolo¬ 
gy.”  Dyer  artist  Louis  Greer  said. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  invoke  in  the  viewer  a  curiosity  about  the 
past,  present,  nature,  man  and  intellect.  However,  be  it  analytical  or 
intuitive,  my  primary  wish  is  to  stir  the  imagination.” 


Three  abstract  steel  sculptures  have  been  installed  at  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  Calumet. 

The  sculptures  are  located  on  grounds  near  Woodmar  Avenue,  southwest 
of  the  Student-Faculty  Library  Center,  and  will  remain  on  campus  un- 
tilJan.  31. 


“It’s  your  move.” 


you're  omCMtkxjs.  you're  educated,  aod  you're 
reody  to  make  an  tmportont  career  decision 
Your  first  rrxave  could  determine  the  success  of 
your  entire  coreer  strategy. 

Therefore,  you  want  tochoose  a  solid  compony 
that  offers  the  right  opporturwties 
K  mart  Apparel  Corp.  is  seeking  a  large  rnjm- 
ber  of  monogementtroir'^ees  right  now  People 
—like  you  —  whowonttoworkosoppareimon- 
ogers.  o  respor^sibility  that  con  leod  you  to 
mportant  buyir>g.  merchar>dising.  or  distribu¬ 
tion  posrtioris  in  kx*es'.  men's  arrd  children  s 
foshioos  People  with  diversified  bockgrour^ 
who  have  the  foresight  ond  corr>peter>ce  to 
moke  th#  right  moves 


As  a  member  of  K  mort  Apparel's  marxjge- 
ment  team,  you'll  rrxjve  up  os  for  os  your  skills 
con  carry  you  —  we're  firm  believers  in  the 
"promote-from-within"  philosophy 
If  you  would  like  to  ploy  o  port  in  the  mcrtir>g 
world  of  foshion  opporel  —  with  a  growth-ori¬ 
ented  compony  —  write  or  phorre  us  at  the 
K  mart  Apparel  Corp.  office  listed  below. 

Ifs  your  move 

K  mart  Apparel  Corp. 

Midwest  Region 
2300  B  West  Higgins  Rd 
Hoffmon  Estates.  IL  6019S 
Bft4-3BdO 


ll~f  APPAREL  CORP. 


An  Equal  Opporiunity  Employer 

Representatives  will  be  on  campus  November  9  t 


PLYMOUTH 

CAREER  SEARCH 
WORKSHOP 


Plymouth 


Division  of 
ChryslerMolors 


PRESEIV'TIED  BY 


-RESUME  WRITING- 
-INTERVIEW  TECHNIQUES- 
-  DRESSING  FOR  SUCCESS - 
-NEW  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES - 


ALL  PARTICIPANTS 
WILL  RECEIVE  A  FREE 
CAREER  SEARCH  WORKBOOK, 
RESUME  GUIDE,  AND 
MUCH  MORE! 

DONT  MISS  IT! 


FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  EVERYONE 


Thursday,  October  29,  12;00N, 
Gyte  Building,  Room  156 
Thursday,  October  29,  5:30  PM 
Gyte  Building,  Room  103 
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PUMA 

The  Purdue  University  Marketng  As¬ 
sociation  (PUMA)  welcomes  Mayor 
Tom  McDermott  as  their  guest  speaker 
on  Oct.  26  at  12;  (X)  noon  in  «-131.  Mayor 
McDermott  will  be  speaking  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  belonging  to  student  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  benefits  of  joining  in.  Mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  are  welcome. 
Come  spend  the  afternoon  with  the 
mayor. 

PUMA  would  like  to  thank  Beth  Pel- 
locciotti  for  speaking  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing.  Also,  PUMA  is  sponsoring  a  candy 
sale.  Members  are  selling  almond,  ca¬ 
ramel  and  krunch  candy  bars  for  50 
cents.  See  any  member  to  purchase 
one,  two  or  even  three. 

Physics  Club 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Phy¬ 
sics  Club  is  dedicated  to  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  interest  in  physics  and  physics- 
related  subjects.  The  Club  offers  field 
trips,  presentations,  information  about 
post-graduate  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ferences  to  enrich  and  give  meaning  to 
the  study  of  physics.  Social  events  such 
as  parties  and  cookouts  will  be  held  to 
strengthen  ties  between  the  physics  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Physics  Gub.  Speakers 
will  also  be  present^  covering  various 
subjects.  Memberships  in  national  or¬ 
ganizations  available  through  this  club 
are  the  Planetary  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Physics  Students. 

This  club  has  recently  joined  the 
Construction  Technology  Dept,  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  a  unique  space  pro¬ 
gram  at  PUC.  Although  the  department 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  the  project,  this  club  will  participate 
in  the  project  and  share  curriculum 
ideas. 


The  club  is  open  to  all  PUC  students, 
staff  and  faculty  interested  in  physics. 
Our  next  meeting  is  Mon.  Oct.  19  at  12 
noon  in  G-5A.  The  main  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  new  space  program, 
holographs,  physics  careers  and  oppor- 
tunites,  super  conductors,  metaphy¬ 
sics,  organization  and  membership. 

Officers  for  the  1987-88  school  year 
are:  Glen  0.  Nuttall  Jr.  -  president; 
Dan  Roper  -  vice  president;  and  Wayne 
Simmons  -  Secretary-treasurer.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Prof.  H.R.  Heydegger  in  G-257  or  leave 
a  message  in  the  Physics  Gub  mailbox 
in  C-324. 

Los  Latinos 

The  Officers  for  Los  Latinos  Club  for 
1987-88  school  year  are:  Sylvia  Lopez  - 
president;  1st  vice-president,  Alvaro 
Zamora;  2nd  vice-president  -  Maria 
Elena  Porras;  Corresponding  Secret¬ 


ary  -  Susanna  Findley;  Recording  Se¬ 
cretary  -  Lourdies  Acevez;  treasurer  - 
Frank  Garcia;  Sgt.  at  Arms  -  Enmesto 
Aguilera. 

Anyone  interested  in  joining  the  club 
should  attend  our  next  meeting  on  Mon. 
Oct.  19  at  noon  in  C-327. 

NEA 

The  next  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  will  be  held  on  Mon. 
Oct.  26  at  12:30.  Please  consult  our  post¬ 
ed  fliers  for  the  appropriate  room  num¬ 
ber.  Fund  raising  ideas  and  club  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  discussed  in  greater  de¬ 
tail.  Come  ready  with  creative  ideas. 
It’s  still  not  too  late  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Hope  to  see  you  there ! 

SGA 

The  Student  Government  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Mon.  Oct. 
26  from  12-2  p.m.  in  room  C-327. 


Planned  Parenthood  Assn. 

In  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  women 
in  Whiting  and  the  downtown  and  Ro- 
bertsdale  sections  of  Hammond,  Plan¬ 
ned  Parenthood  Association  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana  has  opened  a  second  clinic 
in  Hammond  at  5252  Hohman  Ave.  The 
facility  offers  comprehensive  contra¬ 
ceptive  services  as  well  as  pregnancy 
tests,  breast  exams,  pap  tests,  sexually 
transmitted  disease  tests  and  treat¬ 
ment,  and  screenings  for  anemia,  dia¬ 
betes  and  hypertension. 

The  new  clinic,  staffed  by  female 


clinicians,  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  weekdays.  Appointments  may  be 
made  by  calling  932-5636. 

Free  graduate  credit 

Elementary  teachers  can  receive  one 
hour  of  free  graduate  credit  by  enroll¬ 
ing  in  an  economics  workshop  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet. 

“A  Workshop  on  the  Mini-Economy 
for  Elementary  Teachers”  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  24  and  from  4  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m., 
Wednesdays,  Nov.  4  and  18. 


Attendance  is  limited  to  the  first  25  ap¬ 
plicants.  The  registration  deadline  is  5 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  A  $10  fee  will 
cover  material  and  refreshment  costs. 

A  mini-economy,  in  effect,  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  economic  system  operating  within 
the  classroom.  Students  learn  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts  and  life  skills  in  a  way 
that  integrates  basic  mathematics,  lang¬ 
uage  and  fine  arts  skills. 

Registration  and  other  information 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Piu-due 
Calumet’s  Center  for  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion  at  (219)  989-2571. 


Living  with  stress 

“Living  With  Stress”  will  help  people 
recognize  stress  and  look  at  strate^es 
for  managing  it,  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
day,  October  26  at  the  Southlake  Center 
for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrill¬ 
ville. 

Advance  r^istration  is  required  for 
the  stress  management  program  by 
Laura  Greene,  ACSW.  The  cost  for  the 
program  which  includes  workshop  ma¬ 
terials  is  $6  per  person. 

To  register,  call  consultation  and  edu¬ 
cation  services ,  769-4005 . 


You’d  think  any  dictionary  would  have 
all  the  words  in  this  newspaper. 


till  0^1 1 1  rn' 

\  \  \\^ 

EINJOUSW 


SEC:ONIO 

L  J  N 


In  fact,  only 
this  (Jictionary  does. 


Surprising?  Not  really.  Not  when  you  considej^  cultural 
explosion  that's  occurred  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Our 
^  language  has  been  enriched-dramatically  changed-by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  vital  new  words.  And 
there’s  only  one  source  where  you’ll  find  virtually  all  of 
them.  The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language:  Second  Edition  Unabridged. 

"I  am  stunned  by  its  merits.  "-James  A .  Michener 

•  Over  50,000  new  words  and  75,000 
new  definitions. 

•  Edited  in  cooperation  with  400  subject  experts. 

•  75,000  example  phrases  •  and  worlds  more. 


The  first  new  unabridged  dictionary  in  21  years. 


SMIEm 


Our 
Special 
Price 

Special  Expires  12/24/87 


$0095 

.  .WWReq.*: 


Reg.  ^9^ 


2233  171st  Street,  Telephone:  844-1081 
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CAMPUS  SHOTS 


In  a  fraternity  football  game  between  Phi  Kappa  Theta  and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  took  the  victory.  Photos  by  Chris  Buono 


Jon  Oakley  performing  a  delicate  operation  in  a  biology  lab. 

Photos  by  Chris  Buono 


/  support 
Purdue  University 
Calumet 

STRIVE  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Mayor  Tom  McDermott 
City  of  Hammond 

Paid  Political  Ad. 
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Symphonic 

Student 

Discounts 


The  Northwest  Indiana  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  is  introducing  a  new  discounf  for 
college  students. 

The  Student  Rush  Discount  is  good  one  hour 
before  the  concert  at  the  “will  call”  window 
at  the  Holiday  Star  Theatre.  For  $3.00  a 
student  can  purchase  any  unsold  seat  in  the 
theatre,  depending  on  availability. 

Advanced  tickets  are  also  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  reduced  prices.  These  tickets  must 
be  purchased  at  the  Symphony  Office.  Prices 
are  $8.25,  $6.75  and  $5.00. 

Concerts  begin  at  8  p.m.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  please  call  the  Symphony  Office  at 
219/659-6476. 


Then  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  our  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program 
for  college  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors.  You  could  start 
planning  on  a  career  like  the  men  in  this  ad  have.  And  also  have  some 
great  advantages  like; 

■  Earning  $100  a  month  during  the  school  year 

■  As  a  freshman  or  sophomore,  you 
could  complete  your  basic  training 
during  two  six-week  summer 
sessions  and  earn  more  than  $1200 
during  each  session 

■  Juniors  earn  more  than  $2100  dur¬ 
ing  one  ten-week  summer  session 


COLLEGE 

STUDENT 

INCOME. 

A  good  part-time  job 
that  do^’t  interfere  with 
class  schedules,  student 
activities  and  study  time  is 
pretty  tough  to  find  in  most 
college  towns.  That’s  why 
the  nearby  Army  Reserve 
makes  so  much  sense  to 
students. 

After  completing  Basic 
Training  and  Advanced 
Individual  Training,  you 
serve  one  weekend  a 
month  (usually  two  S-hour 
days,  so  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  are  yours). 

And  you  earn  over  $80  a 
weekend  to  start.  You  go  to 
two  weeks  of  annual  train- 
ir\g  at  fiJl  Army  pay 

If  a  part-time  irKome 
could  help,  stc^  by  or  call: 

SGT.  HANSEN 
844-3990 
KAUVOUCANBL 

ARMY  RESERVE. 


Wmttqmave 

vpquiddy? 


■  Seniors  and  graduates  can  be  commissioned  through  the  Officer 
Candidate  Class  Program 

■  You  can  take  free  civilian  flying  lessons 

■  You’re  commissioned  upon  graduation 

If  you're  looking  to  move  up  quickly,  look  into  the  Marine  Corps’ 

commissioning  programs.  You  could 
start  off  making 
more  than  $19,000 


a  vear. 


Were  looking  fora  fen  good  men. 


Call  the  Officer  Selection  team  at  (312)  353-6692  collect 
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FEA TURES 


Robert 

Teets 

Features 

Editor 


Hello!  Lots  of  new  albums  out.  Here’s 
some  picks  to  help  ease  through  the  mid-term 
weeks.  If  there  is  something  out  there  that 
needs  a  little  recognition,  drop  me  a  line. 

Coming  toTown 

Veteran  LA.  punksters 
w/Slammin’  Watusis 
local  punksters 
Oct.  18 
Metro 

(a  must  seel) 
all  ages 

Marshall  Crenshaw 

alias  Buddy  Holly 
Oct.  20 
Park  West 
21  &  over 

Jesus  &  Mary  Chain 

See  review 
Nov.  21 
Metro 
All  ages 

Fleshtones 
Oct.  23  &  24 

Straight  from  their  N.Y.  garages 
Biddy  Mulligan's 
21  &  over 

Fishbone 

Oct.  31 

Rooty-tooty  reggae  , 

Metro 
21  &  over 


The  Jesus  and  Mary  Chain 
Darklands 

Receiving  much  warranted  acclaim  for  their 
debut  LP,  Psycho  Candy,  this  band  comes 
through  with  a  sensational  second  album. 

The  “Jesus  and  Mary  Chain”  sound  focuses 
in  on  electronic  feedback,  which  governs 
most  of  their  songs.  With  the  release  of  Dark- 
lands  they  bring  forth  a  smoother,  cleaner, 
and  tighter  package  to  both  the  ears  and  the 
mind. 

Whereas  Psycho  Candy  contained  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  tempos,  styles,  and  reverberating 
distortion,  Darklands  hones  in  on  a  consonant 
side  of  the  band.  Psycho  Candy  simply  pastes 
luUaby-like  vocals  over  a  continual  pop-drop 
array  (tf  blaring  brouhaha,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  relaxing  light  touches.  Darklands 
resurrects  simplistic  delight  without  the 
clamor. 

Here,  they  once  again  succeed  in  distinc¬ 
tively  reawakening  the  ’60s  awareness  by 
isolating  the  folklore  from  the  surfin’  psyche¬ 
delic  contortions  of  the  hedonist  carefree, 
“live-for-today”  attitude.  Combining  the  pro¬ 
duction-like  signature  of  Phil  Specter,  in¬ 
famous  for  the  pre-British  invasion  “girl 
groups”  of  the  early  ’60s,  and  some  compara¬ 
tively  innovative  guitar  licks  similar  to  the 
quasi  new  wave  bands  like  New  Order  and 
Echo  and  the  Bunnymen,  they  re-create  a 
surrealistic  euphoric  feeing. 

-  -  Robert  Teets,  Features  Editor 


r  #  V  A  k  1.  «  f  I  «  t  k 


Bruce  Springsteen 
Tunnel  of  Love 

Yes,  “the  Boss”  is  back!!  But  this  time, 
don’t  expect  another  Born  in  the  U.S.A.  As 
many  of  the  critics  are  saying,  this  is  a  more 
soulful  side  of  Springsteen.  In  taking  his  time 
with  Tunnel  of  Love,  Springsteen  wrote  the 
words  first,  then  applied  the  music,  and  re¬ 
corded  the  songs  only  to  sit  on  the  production 
shelf.  This  process  allowed  him  to  look  at  his 
work  more  objectively  and  proceed  in  making 
the  proper  changes  if  need^. 

His  new  album  resembles  more  of  his 
earlier  work  most  similar  to  Darkness  on  the 
Edge  of  Town.  Ironically,  “Darkness”  was  also 
released  as  a  follow  up  three  years  after 
the  success  of  Born  to  Run.  Tunnel  of  Love 
doesn’t  contain  seven  top-ten  dance  chart 
singles.  However,  the  album  does  contain 
some  of  his  better  work.  It’s  an  album  that 
can  be  enjoyed  best  while  kicking-back  and 
relaxing.  Springsteen  is  more  of  a  poet  and 
his  lyrics  and  stylistic  melodies  clearly  ex¬ 
press  this  thought.  By  describing  true-to-life 
American  adventures,  though  some  are  sad, 
he  strikes  a  nerve. 

For  those  who  are  not  too  familiar  with 
Springsteen’s  older  works,  the  eight  dollars 
seems  like  a  good  gamble.  However,  those 
who  enjoy  earlier  Springsteen  aren’t  going  to 
hear  Clarence  Clemens’  saxophone  or  Stevie 
Van  Zant’s  guitar.  Nonetheless,  it  can  stand 
on  its  own. 

A  couple  songs.  Brilliant  Disguise  and  the 
title  track  are  receiving  notable  airplay. 
Springsteen  didn’t  set  out  to  top  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  Born  In  the  U.S.A.,  instead 
he  wanted  to  go  on  from  there. 

--  R.J.  Hard,  Staff  Reporter 


The  Insiders 
Ghost  on  the  Beach 


It’s  nice  when  home-grown  talent  can  show¬ 
case  the  Big  City’s  potential.  From  Chicago, 
the  Insiders  do  this  quite  well  on  their  debut 
album.  Despite  their  persistence  to  hit  the  big 
time  over  the  past  three  years,  they  almost 
threw  in  all  of  their  chips ;  however,  by  mak¬ 
ing  one  last  effort  and  hitting  the  jackpot 
with  signing  a  multi-record  deal  with  Epic 
Records,  they’ve  become  a  success  story. 

The  Insiders  are  typical  of  a  lot  of  bands 
currently  coming  out  with  an  American  ’60s 
brand  of  rock-n-roll.  These  guys  display  some 
good  guitar  work  and  vocal  harmonies, 
making  them  a  good  band  to  see  in  concert. 
The  band’s  new  album  is  recorded  with  a 
“live”  feel,  also  released  is  a  music  video 
featuring  their  first  single,  the  title  track, 
“Ghost  on  the  Beach”.  It’s  probably  the  only 
tune  getting  any  airplay,  but  surely  there 
will  be  more  to  come.  “Love  Like  Candy” 
sounds  a  little  like  early  Tom  Petty  and  the 
Heartbreakers,  while  other  songs  to  listen  for 
include:  “Peace  in  Time”,  “Sad  Songs”, 
and  “35,000”. 

If  this  has  sparj^  an  inter^t  in  this  group, 
check  out  Gary  Yerkins’  (lead  singer)  inter¬ 
view  in  the  October  issue  of  ILLINOIS  ENTER¬ 
TAINER.  It’s  easy  to  find  at  area  record 
stores,  since  the  Insiders  are  feature  on  the 
cover. 

-•  R.J.  Hard,  Staff  Reporter 


THANKS,  Woodmar  Records, 
for  the  new  releases. 


Sweetheart...l’m  sorry,  I  would  have  gotten  you  an  anniversary  glft...but  all  the  stores  wer^  still  open!! 
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ACROSS 

1  -  of  the  law 

8  Easily  bent 

15  City  near  Los 
Angeles 

16  Capital  of  Burma 

17  -  bread 

18  Burning  fragrance 

19  Film  comedian 

Charlie  - 

20  Relative  of  jeans 
22  Financial  grace 

period 

24  Large  letters,  for 
short 

28  Subject  of  Kilmer 
poem 

29  Crosby  and  cherry 
34  Earhart,  for  one 

36  City  near  Chicago 

37  Pacific  inlet 
(3  wds. ) 

39  Regard  highly 

40  Create  a  closed 
shop 

41  Mythical  carrier 

42  Thin  Man's  pooch 

43  Belgian  river 

44  Ship  parts 
46  Procession 


51  Not  suitable 

56  Church  attendees 

57  One  of  the  con¬ 
quistadors 

59  Drum  sound 

60  Subject  of  Newton's 
first  law 

61  Attractive 

62  Sink 


DOWN 

1  Secular 

2  Prefix:  at  right 
angles 

3  Sports  organization 

4  Liquid  measures 
(abbr. ) 

5  Parting  word 

6  Narrow  inlet 

7  Type  of  orange 

8  Mark  Twain 
character 

9  Actress  Hope  - 

10  Victim  of  57-Across 

11  Ripening  agent 

12  Study,  with  "up" 

13  Emulate  Charlie 
Brown 

14  Chemical  endings 
21  Kind  of  absence 


23  Coach  I 

24  Examin( 
robbinc 

25  Pirate 

26  Car  or 

27  More  ti 
liking 

29  Gap:  S| 

30  Literal 

31  Ora  pri 

32  Rub  lii 
passim 

33  Spokesi 

35  "Star 

36  Kind  o 

38  Fearle 
42  " - 

44  "Go  aw 

45  Aspect 
clothi 

46  Give  a 

47  "An  ap 

48  Word  i 
poster 

49  Parseg 

50  Mother 

52  Certaii 

53  Corned i 

54  School 

55  Frog 
58  Suffix 


At  The 


!  ^ 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

Well,  here  we  are,  almost  half-way  through 
another  semester.  It’s  hard  to  believe,  isn’t 
it?  With  deadlines  looming  and  these  mid-terms 
showing  their  fangs,  it’s  time  to  relax  a  little 
and  catch  a  movie.  After  all,  there  will  still 
be  enough  time  left  to  study  when  the  show’s 
over.  (Hint:  take  an  afternoon  off.  The  mati¬ 
nees  are  cheaper.) 

NEAR  DARK 

The  capes,  crucifbees,  and  fangs  of  Bela  Lu¬ 
gosi  days  have  been  left  out  of  this  modern 
vampire  tale.  Instead,  there  are  bikers  and 
confederate  soldiers  who  dirve  Winebagos 
and  find  their  prety  in  bars.  This  may  sound 
intriguing,  but  After  Dark  in  no  way  lives  up  to 
its  potential.  Despite  a  few  bright  moments, 
the  dialogue  is  generally  insipid  and  some 
scenes  are  senselessly  violent  and  gory.  Even 
some  of  the  special  effects  were  question¬ 
able.  There’s  also  some  believability  prob¬ 
lems  in  eaijly  scenes  between  May  (Jermy 
I  Wright)  and  Caleb  (Adrian  Pasdar).  If  a  girl 
1  bit  you  and.said  she  had  to  be  home  before 
!  daylight,  wouldn’t  you  be  suspicious?  I  really 
wanted  to  recommend  this  movie,  but  it  just 
doesn’t  deserve  more  than  a  “C.” 


Mo  vies 


TOUGH  GUYS  DON’T  DANCE 
Unfortunately,  this  film  didn’t  last  much 
more  than  five  minutes  at  the  theaters  around 
here.  Perhaps  it’s  because  Tough  Guys  is 
more  like  Blue  Velvet  than  Rambo.  If  you  like 
movies  that  are,  well,  bizarre,  then  this  one’s 
for  you.  Ryan  O’Neal  is  wonderfully  corpse¬ 
like  as  a  nymphomanic’s  ex-con  husband.  The 
dialogue  rides  the  razor’s  edge  between  ab¬ 
surd  and  insightful,  and  the  plot  follows  the 
same  dangerous  course.  If  you’re  part  of  the 
VCR  crowd  and  have  a  taste  for  something 
different,  check  this  one  out.  I  give  it  an  “A 


Management 

Corporation 


minus”. 

MAURICE 

This  film  was  directed  by  James  Ivory,  who 
was  also  responsible  for  last  year’s  surprise 
hit  A  Room  With  A  View.  Here,  he  tries  and 
fades  to  capture  that  film’s  magic.  Like  Room, 
Maurice  is  a  beautiful  film;  both  interiors  and 
exteriors  are  lush  and  rich.  Maurice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  terminally  boring.  The  stray  of  a  hrano- 
sexual  love  affair  plods  along  so  slowly  that 
the  two  hours  spent  in  the  theater  felt  more 
like  six.  Sometimes  the  actors  looked  like  they 
were  little  more  than  coat  hangers.  If  you 
love  Architectural  Digest,  cricket  matches,  and 
Ralph  Lauren  clothing,  this  film  might  be  for 
you.  Otherwise,  I  suggest  you  save  yourself 
some  yawns  and  rent  A  Room  With  A  View  in¬ 
stead.  I  give  Maurice  a  “C”  for  the  story  and 
an  “A”  for  the  scenery. 


WANTED:  Future  Professional  Pilots 
Male  or  Female 

Imagine  yourself 

at  the  controls  as  a  Professional  Pilot. 
Whether  it  be  as  a  career 
or  just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
you  control  your  own  destiny. 


MOSQUITO  COAST 

If  your  idea  of  a  good  movie  is  a  free  one, 
then  Mosquito  Coast  is  for  you.  The  Student 
Programming  Board  will  show  it  Oct.  21  in 
C-100  at  12,  4,  and  7  p.m.  Harrison  Ford  con¬ 
vincingly  portrays  a  crazed  scientist  who  is 
determined  to  create  a  utopian  society  in  the 
jungle.  The  story  is  marr^  by  a  ridiculous 
ending,  but  Ford  is  good  enough  to  make  this 
movie  worth  watching.  I  give  it  a  “B”. 


(312)895-2666 

(312)895-2695 

First  introductory  Lesson  -  $22.00 

Submit  this  ad  at  time  of  flight  to  receive 
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WANTED:  PILOTS 


Airlines  are  hiring  male  and  female  pilots 
in  recordbreaking  numbers.  Imagine 
yourself  in  an  exciting  career  like  aviation 
or  just  flying  for  the  fun  of  it! 

OUR  INTRO  FLIGHT  IS  ONLY  $20 
OUR  INEXPENSIVE  STUDENT  FLIGHT  PACKAGE 
LETS  YOU  SOLO  IN  30  DAYS  FOR  — 

*650  Call  For  Details 

(219)  944-1210  (312)  895-0044 


an  additional  $2.00  off  Introductory  Lesson. 


If  you're  DYING  to  have  a  good  time, 
SPB  invites  you  to  its 

HALLOWEEN  DANCE 
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FEA  TURES 


Ini^ksBlvd 

UlCrHlANt.  In. 


250  SHOTS  ON  TUESDAYS 

Watermelons 
Sky  labs 
Kama  KazI 
Sex  On  The  Beach 
Kool-A  Ids 


Link 


Photos  by  Mary  Maslar. 


Joe  Hill 


Sculptures  on  display 


Jim  Wolf 
staff  Reporter 

Lesbe  Scruggs  titles  most  of  his  work 
after  personal  experience  and  popular 
culture.  Hence  the  title  of  his  exhibit 
on  display  at  Purdue  Calumet’s  library. 
It’s  a  John  Kennedy  pronunciation  of 
what  his  teacher  said  when  Scruggs  left 
figure  sculpting  for  his  present  style; 
“I’d  rather  see  you  dig  ditches  in  China.” 

Scruggs  doesn’t  like  the  term  “ab¬ 
stract”  applied  to  his  work  because  ab¬ 
stract  art  takes  a  shape  and  turns  it 
into  another  shape.  His  work  utilizes 
simple  shape  without  drastic  changes. 
He  doesn’t  agree  with  the  term  “post¬ 


modern”  either.  “I  wish  I  could  say  it 
lies  in  the  realm  of  post-modern.  I  like 
post-modem,”  but  it  isn’t  that.  No  term 
has  been  assigned  to  the  style,”  Scruggs 
explained.  He  doesn’t  see  sculpting  as 
a  three  dimensional  extension  of  draw¬ 
ing  or  painting  either,  and  says  it’s  no 
closer  to  these  mediums  than  film, 
“probably  even  less  so,”  according  to 
Scruggs. 

The  sculptmes  are  made  mostly  from 
renewable  resources,  primarily  wood. 
Materials  in  finite  supply  aren’t  used. 
Glass,  large  amounts  of  metal,  sharp  an¬ 
gles  and  usual  city  textures  are  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  curves,  slopes,  and  rough  tex- 


tiu^  of  the  pieces  contrast  against 
the  steel  shelves,  angular  arcitecture, 
and  prefabricated  furniture  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  pieces  stand  for  man  work¬ 
ing  alongside  nature,  instead  of  exploit¬ 
ing  it,  giving  an  ironic  edge  to  the 
pop  culture  names  of  some  of  the  pieces. 

The  pieces  don’t  visually  assault  the 
observer  the  way  some  modern  art  can. 
The  sense  of  strength  in  the  sculpture 
comes  from  using  a  solid  piece  of  wood 
in  its  most  natural  state  rather  than  in¬ 
tricate  desings  in  connecting  pieces. 
The  sculpture  doesn’t  shock  with  wild 
color  or  shape.  The  natural  colors  of  the 
wood  combined  with  the  smooth  curves 


from  the  sculpture  ease  the  viewer  an 
avoid  giving  the  subtle  sense  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  connected  with  some  abstract  art. 

The  artist  wasn’t  disappointed  with 
the  attendance  at  the  October  2  recep¬ 
tion.  Although  he  felt  it  was  somewhat 
weak,  the  people  who  came  were  appre¬ 
ciative,  not  antagonistic.  They  came  from 
these  states,  some  as  far  as  Anastea, 
Michigan.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
viewers  from  the  Purdue  Calumet  cam¬ 
pus  were  staff.  Only  one  student  attend¬ 
ed. 

People  interested  in  Les  Scnigg’s  work 
may  stiU  view  the  library  display  un¬ 
til  November  4  during  library  hours. 
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MORE  CAMPUS  SHOTS 


Students  explore  the  new  decorum  of  the  recently  re-designed, 
but  a  whole  lot  more! 


re-constructed  campus  bookstore.  Not  just  books  n’  papers, 

Photos  by  Mary  Maslar 


Gary  Stahl  hard  at  work  in  a  Gyte  computer  laboratory. 


Admiring  one  of  the  new  sculptures  that  has  invaded  the  campus. 
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The  Great  Editorial  Fiasco 


You  may  be  asking  yourself,  “Why  is  the 
managing  editor  writing  an  article  in  the  space 
usuaUy  occupied  by  the  editorial?”  The  answer, 
my  friends,  is  that  we  (the  Chronicle  Staff) 
are  human. 

Here’s  the  story: 

The  Editorial  Board  met  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  to  discuss  ideas  for  the  editorial,  and  a 
suitable  subject  was  agreed  upon.  A  person 
was  elected  to  write  the  piece  while  others 


gathered  extra  material  for  it.  However,  all  of 
us  work  and  have  classes  AND  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  when  things  like  these  con¬ 
verge  on  an  organization’s  deadline,  signals 
are  bound  to  be  crossed  and  bad  things  are 
bound  to  happen. 

Our  jobs  on  the  Chronicle  are  not  easy,  and 
we  don’t  get  any  kind  of  remuneration  for  our 
service.  For  example,  a  20-page  issue  like  the 
one  you’re  reading  now  took  us  more  than  16 
days  to  compile,  12  hours  (in  one  day),  to  lay¬ 
out,  and  ei^t  hours  plus  to  proofread  (and 
even  then  some  things  got  missed).  All  this 
time  does  not  include  staff  meetings  between 
page  editffls  and  reportos  and  photographers, 
and  meeting  with  the  editor-in-chief  to  make 
sure  eveipdhing  is  going  as  planned,  and  time 
at  the  printer  to  make  copies  for  us. 

The  Chronicle  is  run  as  professionally  as 
possible.  Not  (xily  are  we  respraisible  fw  putting 
out  the  paper  (and  everything  that  goes  with 


it),  but  we  must  also  be  conscious  of  ad  sales, 
bill  payments,  limited  access  to  one  computer, 
and  last-minute  changes  in  personnel. 

Working  on  the  campus  newspaper  is  still 
as  rewarding  for  me  (and  for  the  rest  of  us) 
now  as  it  was  when  we  each  first  started.  I 
personally  put  in  close  to  four  years  on  the 
staff  and  all  the  squables,  mistakes,  annoy¬ 
ances,  and  teensy  boo  boos  only  help  to  make 
the  experience  worth  while. 

Sure,  we  here  at  the  Chronicle  understand 
you’ve  come  to  look  for  and  enjoy  reading  our 
infamous  editorial.  But,  as  1  hc^  I’ve  explain¬ 
ed  when  turning  out  a  20-page  paper  time  be- 
ctanes  a  critical  element.  We  simply  don’t  have 
all  the  staff  we  need  to  run  many  20-page  is¬ 
sues. 

Bdieve  me  we  would  mwe  than  love  having 
either  more  time  (which  I  think  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Father  Time)  or  a  much  larger 
staff. 


’Therefore,  considering  our  delimma  as  it 
finally  turned  out,  the  editorial  did  not  get 
written,  and  instead  of  leaving  space  blank,  I 
elected  to  fill  it  with  a  brief  description  of 
what  goes  on  at  the  Chronicle.  Rest  assured, 
the  editorial  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  next  issue.  In  the  meantime,  stroll  your 
eyes  through  our  pages  and  see  what  our 
News,  Views,  Features,  and  Sports  have  to 
offer. 

The  Chronicle  has  given  each  of  us  a  lot:  New 
friends,  experience  in  whatever  field  we  may 
be  majoring  in,  resume  filler,  job  c^iportunities, 
and  fortitude  to  endeavor  when  we  finally 
graduate.  You  know,  of  course,  that  you’re  all 
welcome  to  join  us,  and  even  if  you  don’t,  the 
Purdue  Chronicle  will  be  on  the  stands  faith¬ 
fully  every  week.  Whether  we  go  four  pages, 
eight  pages,  12  or  20,  you  have  only  to  look  for 
us.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  be  a  little  under¬ 
standing  in  these  trying  times  -  and  drop  us  a 
line  once  in  a  while.  Enjoy! 


Bear  your  soul,  not  your  guns! 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

“Bear  Your  Soul,  Not  Your  Guns” 

It’s  getting  to  the  point  where  we  have  to 
re-evaluate  our  position  on  gun  control.  Three 
weeks  ago,  a  student  at  Dliana  Christian  High 
School  delivered  a  horrifying  rebuttal  to  a 
teacher’s  grading  policy  by  shooting  him.  A 
week  later,  a  worker  at  this  very  campus  al¬ 
legedly  berime  his  own  grievance  committee 
by  taking  a  few  shots  at  his  supervisor.  After 


reading  the  circumstances  involving  these 
attacks.  I’ve  become  more  adamant  in  my 
stance  for  gun  control.  Let’s  face  it,  our  soci¬ 
ety  just  cannot  handle  the  responsibilty  of 
firearms.  We  need  action  against  such  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  we  need  it  now. 

However,  a  conflict  arises  because  many 
gun-totin’  Americans  favor  owning  a  pistol 
or  two.  Many  of  them  think  that  we’re  sissies 
unless  we  own  one.  Maybe  that’s  why  the 
state  ol  Florida  recently  passed  a  law  that 
allows  any  cretin  access  to  a  weapon  as  long 
as  he  do«n’t  keep  it  hidden.  I  guess  they 
grew  tired  of  outsiders  labeling  them  a  Mick¬ 
ey  Mouse  state.  The  effects  of  this  legislation 
hold  many  interesting  possibilities.  Goofy 
and  Minnie  Mouse  can  control  the  tourist 
crowds  by  wielding  a  pair  of  XJzis.  If  someone 
told  me  that  he  really  got  blasted  during 
Spring  Break,  I’d  wonder  who  shot  him.  It 
just  goes  to  show  how  fashion-conscious  Flor¬ 
ida  is.  They’ll  do  anything  to  keep  up  with  that 
“Miami  Vice”  image. 

By  the  look  of  things,  the  Sunshine  State 
isn’t  the  only  place  where  many  of  the  people 
are  trigger-happy.  'They  have  join^  the 
roster  of  30  other  states  that  possess  similar 
laws.  In  California,  the  term  “defensive 


driving”  took  a  whole  new  meaning  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  person  had  to  travel  along  the  high¬ 
way  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet  in  order  to 
avoid  being  hit  by  one.  And  in  Great  Britain, 
many  Londoners  were  stunned  after  a  man 
killed  13  people  and  eventually  himself  in  a 
psychotic  shooting  spree.  Their  shock  stems 
from  the  fact  that  England  enforces  strict 
gun  control,  so  crimes  of  this  magnitude  oc¬ 
cur  less  frequently  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  more 
violence  because  state  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  gun  control  are  as  flimsy  as  a  slinky. 
Even  now,  legislators  and  pro-weapon  lobby¬ 
ists  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  debate  over  “the 
right  to  bear  arms”  clause  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Many,  including  myself,  contend  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  inserted  the  phrase  so 
that  Americans  can  arm  themselves  in  an 
emergency  when  the  mUitia  cannot  protect 
them.  The  problem  occurs  when  people  view 
a  trip  to  the  grocery  store  as  a  national  crisis. 
They  resolve  their  insecurities  by  simply  ac¬ 
quiring  a  handgun. 

Statistics  continuaUy  prove  that  it’s  safer 
not  to  carry  a  gun.  According  to  a  recent  con¬ 
gressional  forum  on  gun  control,  almost 


25,0(X)  people  died  last  year  from  handgun- 
related  acts.  Of  these  25,000,  12,000  of  these 
deaths  were  attributed  to  suicide.  One-thou¬ 
sand  people  died  from  gun-related  accidents. 
Of  the  12,000  remaining  deaths,  9,000  shoot¬ 
ing  were  not  committed  by  an  uidmown  as¬ 
sailant.  The  chances  of  meeting  an  intruder 
in  the  house  are  minimal  since  most  burg¬ 
laries  take  place  when  a  house  is  empty.  How¬ 
ever,  guns  that  are  stolen  from  dwellings 
make  profitable  merchandise  on  the  black 
market. 

I  guess  an  alarming  commercial  that  I  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Lafayette  best  sums  up  the  Hoosier 
attitude  toward  gun  control.  I  saw  a  greasy- 
looking  guy  in  a  cheap,  pin-striped  suit  show 
off  the  latest  line  of  automatic  weaponry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  motto,  he  sells  them  cheaply 
because,  “I  don’t  want  to  make  any  money, 
friends.  I  just  love  to  sell  guns.”  The  com¬ 
mercial  finished  with  a  sleazy  “heh,  heh,  heh” 
that  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  I  felt  I  was 
given  an  offer  I  couldn’t  refuse.  Yet  that  30- 
second  piece  of  airtime  helped  him  become 
one  of  the  largest  firearm  retailers  in  the 
state.  That  means  a  lot  of  Hoosiers  are  out 
there  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  that’s 
nothing  to  “heh,  heh,  heh”  about. 


Perceptive  View 


U.S.  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views 
page  Is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  on 
topics  of  Interest  to  the  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  viewpoints 
and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for  read¬ 
er  opinions:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views 
page.  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately 
250  words.  Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all 
letters  be  signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  Is  usually  published, 
but  may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons, 
such  as  if  physical  harm  could  be  caused  by 
printing  the  name  with  the  letter. 

Readers  with  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature 
should  consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the 
letter.  The  decision  to  withhold  a  name  is  made 
on  an  Individual  basis,  and  the  editor  will  con¬ 
tact  the  writer  before  deciding  to  withhold  a 
name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes  read¬ 


ers  who  believe  strongly  enough  about  Issues 
to  write  about  them  should  believe  strongly 
enough  to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries  will  not 
bo  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor 
may  be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure 
accurate  publication  of  Intended  Ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mall  views  page  ma¬ 
terial  to  The  Chronicle  office  in  the  Porter  buikF 
Ing,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the 
news  room  In  person  must  show  some  form  of 
valid  Identification  when  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  include 
a  telephone  number  so  the  author’s  Identifica¬ 
tion  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and 
good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets  weekly 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of  the  view 
page. 
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VIEWS 


Minority  students  iose  Speciai  Services 


Becky  Sorge 
Staff  Reporter 


Mini-Economy 
workshop 


Elementary  teachers  throughout  Indiana 
are  implementing  an  exciting  educational 
strategy,  the  classroom  Mini-Economy. 

The  Mini-EoHiomy  is,  in  effect,  a  miniature 
economic  system  operating  with  in  the  regular 
elementary  classroom.  In  a  Mini-Economy 
students  learn  basic  economic  concepts  and 
life  drills  in  a  way  that  integrates  basic 
mathematic,  language  and  fine  art  skills. 

Elementary  teachers  from  N.W.  Indiana 


are  invited  to  participate  in  this  one  hour 
credit  course  that  will  show  teachers  how  to 
use  the  Mini-Economy  to  teach  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts. 

Workshops  are  at  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet,  Hammond,  IN  (Room  A-281)  on  the 
following  dates:  ^turday,  Oct.  24, 8:30  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m.;  Wednesday,  Nov.  4, 4:00  p.m. -7: 30 
p.m.;  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  4:00  p.m.-7:30  p.m. 


What  do  you  call  it  when  a  program  that 
primarily  serves  black  and  latino  students 
is  eliminated?  The  loss  of  Special  Services  is 
an  example  of  rising  racism. 

What  do  you  call  a  system  that  makes  low- 
income  students  that  are  mostly  black  and 


latino  have  to  pay  more  to  get  their  college 
degree?  When  minority  students  have  to  pay 
more  and  work  harder  than  other  students  to 
get  a  degree,  that  is  a  clear  case  of  institution¬ 
al  racism.  ^ 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  those  administrators 
responsible  for  this  racism  intended  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  minorities  or  not.  The  point 
is  that  the  effect  is  racism  and  that  those  who 
continue  to  support  such  practices  after  their 
racial  impact  is  known  are  themselves  guilty 
of  racism. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  InCAR  (International 
Committee  Against  Racism)  petition  campaign 
to  abolish  the  English  Exit  Exam  obtained 
the  support  of  over  a  thousand  students  (and 
some  professors).  The  Ctouncil  of  Faculty  Dele¬ 
gates  investigated  how  the  exam  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  the  English  Department 
made  some  changes  in  the  exam’s  procedures. 
Can  we  students  again  make  a  difference? 


Of  course  we  can,  if  we  fight  back  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  university  restore  the  support 
services  for  low-income  minority  students. 

There  are  already  too  few  minority  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  from  our  campus.  All  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  concerned  about  this  serious 
situation.  If  the  administration  is  allowed  to 
make  things  harder  for  one  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  today,  we  will  all  suffer  tomorrow.  More 
and  more  pressures  will  be  put  on  the  re¬ 
maining  students,  with  more  and  more  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  collie.  After  aU,  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  will  always  mean  that  some 
students  receive  low  grades,  no  matter  how 
many  of  the  poorly  prepared  students  are 
pushed  out  of  school ! 

The  other  part  of  this  situation  involves 
GNS  courses  which  are  often  harder  than 
those  that  students  can  get  credit  for  toward 
their  degree.  Students  who  have  taken  both 
GNS  and  so-called  “college-level”  courses  in 


Chemistry  and  English,  for  example,  report 
that  the  GNS  courses  are  harder!  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  students  have  to  pay  and 
take  courses  in  college  that  don’t  count  for  a 
degree  -  especially  when  this  requirement 
hits  mostly  black  and  latino  students. 

Should  all  students  be  concerned?  Yes,  be¬ 
cause  if  these  racist  policies  are  not  challenged, 
then  this  and  other  universities  will  be  able 
to  push  those  students  off  campus. 

What  should  be  done  to  fight  back  now? 
“Students  and  professors  should  support 
InCAR’s  demand  that  Special  Services  be  re¬ 
stored  and  GNS  courses  be  counted  toward 
graduation,”  says  Susana  Findley,  president 
of  Purdue’s  Committee  Against  Racism. 

She  adds:  “The  fight  against  racism  is  a 
fight  we  can  win  if  we  show  the  bosses  that  we 
won’t  be  divided  and  scared  away  by  red¬ 
baiting  anti-communism  just  because  we  de¬ 
mand  that  all  people  be  treated  equally.” 


Education 

Graduate  student,  evening  student 
“I  understand  that  a  building  super¬ 
visor  was  shot  and  seriously  wounded 
on  campus  and  the  assailant  escaped. 
They  seem  more  concerned  about 
collecting  money  for  parking  tickets 
than  about  properly  patroling  the 
campus,  especially  at  night." 


Kart  Florence 

Computer  Programming.  Post-Bacca¬ 
laureate.  daytime  student 
"Yes.  the  visibility  of  police  seems 
appropriate  nx>st  of  the  time  The  poHce 
station  is'not  far  from  most  of  the 
campus/' 


Business  Management 
Freshman,  daytime  student 
"No.  because  I  never  seen  policemen 
with  guns.  If  sonrteone  is  attacked  or 
pulls  out  a  gun.  the  police  will  not  be 
prepared  to  respond." 
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World  Food  Day,  Oct.  16, 1987  Photo  Opinion 


Marie  Bradley 

Chemistry 

Sophomore,  daytime  student 
“No.  t  do  not  teeV  tne-y  are  adequate 
enough  because  they  are  not  visible 
at  all  times  " 


Lopea 

EE 

Senior,  evening  student  and  grounds 
employee 

"Yes.  because  I  know  that  the  people 
on  the  force  are  qualified  enough  to 
handle  any  situation  that  might  arise  ” 


Hilda  Serna 
RHI 

Junior,  evening  student 
"No,  because  a  friend  of  mine  had 
someone  break  into  the  car  and  it  was 
during  the  daytime." 


Health  Insurance  for  Workers 


The  only  real  “experts”  on  hunger  are 
hungry  people,  and  their  hunger  is  caused  by 
poverty.  On  World  Food  Day,  1987,  the  agencies 
of  the  Interfaith  Hunger  Appeal  (IHA)  ask 
you  to  reflect  on  this  statement  and  support 
activities  that  enable  people  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  conditions  that  deny  them  access  to 
food. 

The  problem  of  hunger  cannot  be  solved  by 
giving  away  food,  although  that  may  also  be 
necessary  in  times  of  emergency.  Rather, 
hunger  will  diminish  only  when  those  in  need 
have  the  purchasing  power  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties:  to  grow  or  buy  their  own  food  -  in  other 
words  to  become  self-reliant.  Self-reliance  in 
turn,  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  process 
of  development  in  which  people  work  together 
to  remove  the  barriers  -  soriJe  of  them  in¬ 
stitutional  -  that  prevent  the  poor  from  im¬ 
proving  their  lives.  All  too  often  the  social  and 
economic  growth  of  societies  is  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  are  most  in  need. 
The  benefits  of  growth  must  be  spread  broad¬ 
ly  among  all  sectors  of  societv. 

To  foster  self-reliance,  the  agencies  of  IHA, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World  Serv¬ 
ice,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
work  in  partnership  with  ovwseas  colleagues 
to  provide  agricultural  training,  expand  credit 


opportunities,  promote  income-generatii^  ac¬ 
tivities  and  enhance  decision-making  skills 
of  poor  people.  Removing  barriers  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  helping  to  create  opportunities  al¬ 
lows  for  the  remarkable  resourcefulness,  wis¬ 
dom  and  skills  of  capable  people  to  flourish. 
Sharing  experiences  and  conclusions,  the 
agencies  of  IHA  respond  to  specific  needs  by 
acknowledging  and  building  on  the  talents  and 
customs  of  their  partners  in  the  developing 
world. 

You  may  be  thinking,  “But  what  can  I  do?” 
I  am  only  one  person.”  You  can  do  more  than 
you  think  by  (1)  understanding  the  problems 
and  causes  of  hunger  and  actively  involving 
yourself  in  the  development  of  public  policies 
that  address  these  injustices,  (2)  organizing 
or  joining  campus  groups  that  inform  and 
motivate  others  to  a  better  understanding  of 
global  hunger  and  (3)  upon  graduation,  in¬ 
volving  your  corporation,  community,  and  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  in  rfforts  that  will  make 
the  lives  of  some  500  million  people  more  hu¬ 
mane. 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  do  a  great  deal 
by  keeping  informed  and  involved. 

Msgr.  Robert  J.  Coll 
Executive  Director 
Interfaith  Hunger  Appeal 


Today  there  are  37  million  tragedies  wait¬ 
ing  to  happen  in  America.  That’s  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  no  health 
insurance.  Another  17  million  have  health  in¬ 
surance  that  is  inadequate  for  their  needs. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  uninsured  Ameri¬ 
cans  has  risen  by  more  than  a  million  a  year. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  Americans  are  denied 
health  care  because  they  cannot  pay,  and 
countless  more  do  not  even  seek  the  care  they 
need  because  they  know  they  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lack  of  access  to  health  care  has  pre¬ 
dictable  consequences  in  human  terms.  In¬ 
fants  will  die  at  birth  or  suffer  lifetimes  of 
disability  because  their  mothers  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  proper  prenatal  health  care.  No  baby 
should  die  because  a  mother  was  forced  to 
choose  between  a  visit  to  the  doctor  and  food 
on  the  table. 

The  vast  majority  of  uninsured  Americans 
are  workers  or  their  dependents.  They  work 
hard  and  deserve  access  to  health  care. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would  give 
every  working  American  access  to  at  least  a 
minimum  package  of  health  insurance.  A 


Do  you  feel  that  police 
security  at  PUC  is 
adequate? 

Why  or  why  not? 


minimum  package  does  not  mean  Cadillac 
plans  or  first  dollar  coverage  of  health  ex¬ 
penses.  It  does  not  include  many  desirable 
benefits.  But  it  does  mean  protection  against 
the  financial  burden  of  major  illness. 

This  legislation  establishes  no  massive 
bureaucracy,  and  it  does  not  increase  the 
federal  deficit.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  a  govern¬ 
ment-run  program.  Instead,  it  builds  on  the 
private,  employment-based  health  insurance 
system  that  serves  most  Americans  well  to¬ 
day.  By  extending  this  system  to  those  who 
have  been  left  out,  it  assures  that  no  workers 
will  be  denied  the  health  insurance  they  need 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families. 

A  steadily  increasing  number  of  business 
support  for  the  legislation,  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  private  interest  coincide.  The 
current  system  forces  the  majority  of  firms 
who  provide  insurance  for  workers  to  pay  the 
bill  for  the  minority  who  do  not.  Workers 
and  their  families  deserve  health  insurance 
protection  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  and 
the  place  to  get  it  is  on  the  job. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 


Victoria  Vucich 
Biology 

Sophomore,  daytime  student 
"Yes.  you  can  find  them  patrolling  the 
parking  lot.  and  If  you  ever  need  help 
with  your  car  they're  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand." 


Judy  Sconce 

Engl/Sec.  Ed. 

Sophomore,  daytime  student 
"Most  definitely  -•  I  once  needed  as¬ 
sistance  with  my  car.  and  they  were 
very  helpful  and  prompt." 


Paul  Coigrova 

Education 

Sophomore  Special  Undergraduate, 
evening  student 

"Yes,  I  have  a  sense  of  security  when 
I  have  to  go  out  to  my  car." 


Hanry  Huyaar 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Senior,  daytime  student 

"No.  Some  dude  just  got  shot  last 

month." 


VIEWS 


Apathy  Toward  Elections 


Ghosts,  hobgoblins,  ^xxils,  and  witches  are 
descending  on  the  people  of  Lake  County  on 
Halloween  night  Oct.  31.  So  beware. 

However,  the  scariest  d  them  all  is  the  Lake 


County  politician,  who  will  descend  on  us  elec¬ 
tion  day  Nov.  3.  So  time  is  short  and  we  need 
to  protect  ourselves  from  their  fiendishly 
clever  pranks.  I’m  talking  about  Halloween 
night  pranksters  not  election  nights. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  election  watchers 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  public  apathy 
towards  the  Nov.  3  elections  this  year.  Most 
politicians  like  this  apathy  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  low  voter  turn  out  will  get  them 
elected  without  having  to  face  the  public  and 
be  questioned  about  issues  of  importance.  If 
there  is  a  low  voter  turn  out  most  incum¬ 
bents  will  feel  secure  on  getting  elected  for  a 
second  term. 

There  are  politicians  that  will  spend  money 


«!  media  hype  and  public  relaticMK.  Ihey  hope 
the  expenditure  will  give  them  a  larger  voter 
turnout.  Politicians  like  nothing  better  than 
to  pose  and  profile  for  the  media. 

So  it  shouldn’t  come  as  any  Surprise  to 
candidates  that  the  people  of  Lake  County  are 
tired  of  their  rhetoric.  The  promises  of  lower 
taxes  and  a  improved  quality  of  life  hasn’t  ma- 
teialized  for  respective  vot^.  The  poor  ranks 
continue  to  swell  whUe  there  are  less  and 
less  programs  directed  towards  them.  'The  un¬ 
employed  haven’t  seen  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  as  being  a  priority  particularly  with  all 
the  political  bickering  going  on. 

A  perfect  example,  of  what  is  wrong  with 
politics  in  Lake  County  is  the  double  talk  the 


public  has  gotten  from  the  North  Township 
Trustee.  It  seems  Trustee  John  Klohuchar 
has  hired  his  girlfriend  for  a  job  on  the  town¬ 
ship  poor  relief.  However,  his  girlfriend 
works  for  some  other  company  while  aUegedly 
working  for  the  trustee.  This  comes  in  the 
middle  of  an  austerity  program  started  by 
Klobuchar  to  cut  down  expenses  in  his  office. 
He  has  cut  back  on  staff  of  poor  relief  work¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Klobuchar  is  under  investigation  by 
the  prosecutor’s  office  for  alleged  “ghost  pay¬ 
roll  violations.” 

The  public  will  have  to  be  content  with  the 
pranksters  on  Halloween  night  because  the 
politicians  on  election  day  are  no  longer  that 
clever.  So  have  fun  on  Halloween  night,  for 
we  all  will  pay  on  election  day. 


Nicaragua’s  right  to  Independence 


David 

Turpin 

Guest 

commentary 


For  sevai  year  the  U.S.  Government,  using 
the  Contras,  has  imposed  war  on  Nicaragua. 
Many  thousands  have  died.  When  Daniel  Or¬ 
tega,  Nicaragua’s  president,  was  in  Chicago 
last  summer,  he  said  that  over  2,000  children 
had  been  killed. 

The  tJ.S.  Government  has  offere^«everal 
justifications  for  arming  the  Contras.  The 
(xiginal  justification  was  that  it  was  necessary 
to  stop  Nicaraguan  arms  shipments  to  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  This  was  quietly  dropped  when  no  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  could  be  produced. 

Another  justification  is  that  Nicaragua  is  a 
threat  to  its  neighbors  because  of  its  large  army 
and  the  presence  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  ad¬ 
visors.  This  argument  blames  the  victim. 
Where  else,  if  not  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
can  Nicaragua  find  military  assistance?  There 
is  no  Soviet  or  Cuban  army  in  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  there  is  a  huge  U.S.  force,  with  naval 
and  air  support,  poised  across  the  border  in 
Honduras.  Nicaragua,  like  any  country,  has  a 
right  to  defend  itself.  Rather  than  attack  its 
neighbors,  Nicaragua  has  negotiated  a  peace 
treaty  with  them  and  has  repeatedly  offered 


to  negotiate  with  the  U.S. 

The  most  important  justification  for  the 
Contra  war  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  establish  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  The  history  of  U.S.  intervention 
in  Nicaragua  shows  this  to  be  demagogy. 

The  U.S.  Marines  occupied  Nicaragua  for 
over  20  years,  from  1912  to  1933.  They  met 
with  a  determined  and  effective  resistance 
led  by  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino.  When  the  Ma¬ 
rines  left,  they  installed  Anastasio  Somoza 
as  dictator.  Most  of  the  Contra  leadership  are 
veterans  of  Somoza’s  hated  National  Guard. 
Somoza,  and  his  two  sons  after  him,  ruled  for 
almost  45  years,  from  1933  until  the  Sandinista 
Revolution  in  1979.  The  Somoza  dictatorship 
was  the  creatirai  and  puppet  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  which  continued  to  support  it  until  the 
very  end. 

0[^xm^ts  of  the  Sandinista  revolution  have 
pointed  out,  correctly,  that  Sandina  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  democracy,  not  communism,  but  they 
neglect  to  explain  why,  ^ven  that  fact,  he  was 
forced  to  fi^t  the  U.S.  Marines.  The  Nicaraguan 
people’s  struggle  for  democracy  has,  for  the 
past  century,  been  a  struggle  against  the 
United  States. 

More  recent  history  shows  the  same  thing. 
In  November  1984,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  held  their  first  free  elec- 
tirai  in  almost  a  century.  Besides  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas,  six  other  political  parties,  including  three 
right-wing  parties,  participated.  Money  and 
media  access  were  allocated  equally,  and  all 
parties  campaigned  throughout  the  country. 
The  entire  process  was  witnessed  by  ob¬ 
servers  from  all  over  the  world. 

A  coalition  of  right-wing  parties  nominated 
the  former  ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  Arturo 
Cruz,  but  Cruz  refused  to  officially  declare 
his  candidacy  unless  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 


ment  opened  talks  with  the  Contras  first. 
Simultaneously,  the  Contras  escalated  their 
attacks,  trying  to  sabotage  the  elections.  The 
Contras  openly  endorsed  Cruz,  The  purpose  of 
Cruz’s  phony  candidacy  was  made  clear  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  quoted 
an  administration  official  as  saying,  “The 
administration  never  contemplated  letting 
Cruz  stay  in  the  race  because  then  the  San¬ 
dinistas  could  justifiably  claim  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  legitimate,  making  it  much  hard¬ 
er  for  the  U.S.  to  oppose  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.”  (N.Y.T.,  Oct.  1.  1984).  Another 
reason  for  not  “letting  the  Contras’  candidate 
nm  was  that  he  would  have  been  decisively 
defeated.  The  Sandinista  ticket  received  67 
percent  of  the  vote,  with  about  75  percent 
voter  turnout. 

About  15  months  ago,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  imposed  a  state  of  emergency 
and  closed  the  newspaper  La  Prensa.  This 
was  done  as  an  emergency  war  measure.  Af¬ 
ter  the  paper  was  taken  over  by  opponents  of 
the  revolution  in  April  1980,  La  Prensa  ceased 
to  be  the  paper  which  had  courageously  op¬ 
posed  Somoza  and  became  a  tool  of  the  CIA. 
Its  attacks  against  the  Sandinistas  were  not 
limited  to  the  editorial  page.  Selection  of  news, 
juxtaposition  of  headlines,  phony  quotations 
and  outright  lies  were  used.  It  published  stories 
about  non-existant  Cuban  missile  bases  and 
falsely  claimed  that  the  Sandinista  police  ar¬ 
rested  people  on  instructions  from  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  As  Jaime  Wheelock,  Sandinista 
Minister  of  Agrarian  Reform,  explained,  “In 
any  country  in  the  world,  in  the  U.S.  For  ex¬ 
ample  -  if  the  New  York  Times  were  trying 
to  publish  an  article  saying  the  Chase  Man- 
hatten  Bank  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  it 
would  be  stopped.  .  .”.  Obviously,  this  is 
especially  true  in  time  of  war. 


Democracy  can  dnly  survive  under  certain 
conditions.  War  invariablv  leads  to  a  loss  of 
democratic  rights  in  any  country  including 
our  own.  U.S.  policy  can  be  summed  up  like 
this;  first  impose  war  on  Nicaragua,  which 
inevitably  leads  to  the  suspension  of  some 
democratic  rights,  then  use  this  loss  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  to  justify  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Arias 
peace  accords,  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  lifted  the  state  of  emergency  and  La  Prensa 
is  again  being  published.  The  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  response  to  the  treaty,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  all  outside  intervention,  has  been  to  de¬ 
clare  that  it  will  continue  to  arm  the  Con¬ 
tras  because  it  is  skeptical  that  the  Sandinistas 
will  abide  by  the  treaty.  The  Nicaraguan  peo¬ 
ple  have  greeted  the  accords  as  a  victory 
which  they  have  won  by  successfully  defend¬ 
ing  their  revolution.  They  are  justifiably  ^ep- 
tical  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  reipect 
their  right  to  make  their  own  history. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  platform  on  ^hich 
the  Sandinistas  campaigned  in  1984  says,  “The 
Sandinistas,  which  overthrew  the  Somoza  dic¬ 
tatorship.  TTie  Nicaraguan  people  elected  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  order  to  uphold 
and  defend  that  power.”  “Totalitarian”  regimes 
do  not  arm  the  people  as  the  Sandinistas 
have.  It  was  the  armed  people,  lead  by  the 
Sandinistas  which  overthrew  the  Somoza  dic¬ 
tatorship.  The  Nicaraguan  people  elected  the 
Sandinistas  and  continue  to  have  confidence 
in  them  today  because  the  Sandinistas  con¬ 
tinue  to  base  themselves  on  the  power  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  It  is  their  victorious  strug¬ 
gle  which  has  opened  up  the  possibility  for 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  What  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  upset  about  is  not  the  lack  of  democracy 
in  Nicaragua,  but  rather  the  fact  that  it  doesn’t 
rule  there  any  more. 
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St.  Mary’s  lead  is  only  temporary  this  Oct.  1 . 


Oops  —  we  can’t  get  them  all. 
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Sometimes  you  play  it  as  it  comes. 


Photos  by  Steven  Webb 


The  Lady  Lakers  Off  And  Winning 


INTRAMURAL  RACQUETBALL 

Coed  intramural  racquetball  representa¬ 
tive  meeting  and  entry  deadline  are  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  29,  m7, 5  p.m.  at  the  Intramural 
Office  window  K-104. 


The  type  of  tournament  play  is  intra¬ 
mural  league  round  robin  with  single 
elimination  and  the  starting  date  is  Nov.  4, 
1987.  Games  will  be  played  in  the  K-build- 
ing  gym  Racquetball/Wallyball  court  #2. 

All  students  are  eligible  to  play.  Anyone 
interested  in  playing  should  contact  Coach 
Stacey  Karpinec  at  989-2556,  or  in  person  in 
the  Physical  Education/Recreation  Build¬ 
ing,  office  K-115. 


George  Graff  Jr. 


—  Sporta  Shorta- 

MEN’S  BASKETBALL 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  men’s 
basketball  team  began  practice  for  the 
1987-88  season  Monday,  October  12.  The 
Lakers  were  last  season’s  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  cham¬ 
pions  with  19  wins  and  14  losses. 

This  season  opens  by  hosting  Lake 
Michigan  College  in  an  exhibiton  contest 
Wednesday,  November  11,  1987  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  K  building  gym. 


WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  wo¬ 
men’s  basketball  team  will  begin  practice 
for  the  1987-88  season  Sunday,  October 
18.  Try-outs  for  the  team  are  scheduled 
for  the  week  beginning  Monday,  October 
19  through  Wednesday,  October  23  in  the 
K  building  gym. 

All  students  are  eligible  to  play.  Anyone 
interested  in  playing  should  contact  Coach 
Stacey  Karpinec  at  989-2556,  or  in  person 
in  the  Physical  Education/Recreation  Build¬ 
ing,  office  K-115. 


WOMEN’S  SOFTBALL  TEAM 

Purdue  Calumet  will  again  participate  in 
intercollegiate  softball  as  a  sports  club 
team.  To  become  a  member  of  the  team 
you  must  be  at  least  a  part-time  student 
at  PUC.  Practices  will  be^  second  semester, 
probably  in  February. 

Anyone  interested  in  playing  should  con¬ 
tact  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  at  989-2556,  or 
in  person  in  the  Physical  Education/Recrea¬ 
tion  Building,  office  K-115. 


INTRAMURAL  WALLYBALL 

An  new  Wallyban  is  coed  voUeybaU;  two 
girls  and  one  guy  are  a  team  for  each  side. 
The  type  of  tournament  play  is  intramural 
league  round  robin  with  sin^e  elimination. 
Entry  deadline  and  represaitative  meeting 
are  Monday,  Oct.  19, 1987, 4  p.m.  at  the  In¬ 
tramural  Office  window  K-104.  Starting 
date  is  the  week  of  Oct.  19,  1987. 

Games  will  be  played  in  the  K-building 
gym. 

Racquetball/Wallyball  court  #2.  All  stu¬ 
dents  are  eligible  to  play.  Anyone  interest¬ 
ed  in  playing  should  contact  Coach  Stacey 
Karpinec  at  989-2556,  or  in  person  in  the 
Physical  Education/Recreation  Building, 
office  K-115. 
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The  Lady  Lakers  set  up  for  the  kill,  with  #7  moving  in  for  the  spike. 


LADY  LAKERS 

After  winning  three  of  five  matches  two 
weeks  previous,  a  self-assured  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  Women’s  volleyball  team 
will  face  eight  opponents,  including  two  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
(NAIA)  District  21  opponents,  this  week. 

The  Lady  Lakers  host  Trinity  Christian  to¬ 
night  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  PUC  K-building 
gym. 

The  Lady  Lakers  then  travel  to  Huntmg- 
ton  college  Saturday,  October  17  for  a  tri¬ 
angular  match  including  Tri-State  Univers¬ 
ity.  The  match  against  Tri-State  University 
is  an  NAIA  District  21  match  and  counts 
toward  the  state  playoff  berth. 

The  Lady  Lakers  then  go  on  to  play  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  at  Valparaiso  Monday, 
October  19,  then  return  home  for  a  match 
against  Bethel  College  Thursday,  October  22, 
then  on  the  road  once  again  to  Manchester 
for  the  Manchester  Tourney  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  24. 

The  Lady  Lakers  play  a  triangular  match 
here  at  home  Tuesday,  October  27  with  Olivet 
Nazarene  and  another  NAIA  Division  21 
member,  the  College  of  St.  Francis. 

After  losing  their  first  two  matches  two 
weeks  ago  to  Chicago  State  University  ( 11-15, 
14-16,  15-11,  15-13,  13-15)  and  Mundelein  Col¬ 
lege  (11-15, 15-12, 7-15),  PUC  won  consecutive 
games  over  Edgewood  College  (15-6,  15-4), 
Oakland  City  College  (15-14,  1513,  1511) 
andDePauw  (1510, 17-15, 151). 


Head  coach  Stacey  Karpinec  offered  this 
analysis  of  the  past  games  performance: 
“While  I  was  Disappointed  by  our  play 
against  Mundelein  College,  overall  we  had  a 
good  week.  After  the  two  losses,  we  were 
able  to  establish  some  momentum  which 
carried  us  through  the  next  three  victories.” 

“As  a  team,  we  stiU  need  to  work  on 
holding  a  lead.  It  seems  that  when  we  get 
ahead  of  a  team,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
relax  instead  of  pushing  harder  and  putting 


our  opponent  away,”  Karpinec  added. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  PUC  received  out¬ 
standing  service  play  from  Paula  Pramuk 
who  was  65  of  83  serving  and  Dianne  Hanus 
who  converted  36  of  42  serve  attempts.  Also 
playing  well  for  PUC  were  Tammy  Huzzie 
who  was  52  of  119  in  spike  attempts  with  47 
kills.  Barb  Myers  who  converted  48  of  117 
spike  attempts  with  43  kills  and  Kelly  Myers 
who  was  58  of  94  in  spike  attempts  with 
25  kills. 
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‘Insight’  has  a  different  approach 

by  Roman  Modrowski 


The  test  of  time  is  one  <rf  the  ways  to  mea¬ 
sure  success  in  radio. 

Entering  its  third  year  in  the  5:30  p.m.  slot 
every  Friday  on  WJOB  (1230  AM),  “Purdue 
Calumet  Sports  Insight’’  is  passing  the  test 
with  flying  colors. 

Co-hosts  John  Friend  and  Wes  Lukoshus 
created  “Insight”  with  the  intention  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  Calumet  Region’s  awareness  of 
athletics  and  academics  at  the  Hammond 
campus. 

It  has  succeeded  -  and  then  some. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  hit  people  over  the  head 
with  Purdue  University  Calumet,”  Lukoshus 
said.  “We  feel  that  we  can  pass  along  the 
message  on  the  type  of  quality  institution  we 
are  through  the  people  who  appear  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

‘Insight’  is  a  live  broadcast  consisting  of  an 
opening  10-minute  segment  focusing  on  dif¬ 
ferent  PUC  topics.  The  remaining  20  minutes 
are  spent  with  Lukoshus  and  Friend  inter¬ 
viewing  leading  figimes  from  the  world  of 
sports. 

“The  idea  of  the  program  is  to  give  people 
something  of  interest,  and  something  which 
is  a  little  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,”  Lukoshus 
said. 

“Traditional  radio  doesn’t  have  the  time  to 
deal  with  topics  in  the  depth  that  we  do  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fast-paced  nature  of  the  medium.” 

‘Insight’  could  not  have  been  named  more 
appropriately  as  Lukoshus,  who  has  covered 
Region  sports  for  over  a  decade,  and  Friend, 
a  fcaroer  Munsto’  athletic  directed  and  current 
Purdue  Cal  A.D.,  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  sports  ranging  from 
preps  to  pros. 

Realizing  the  intensely  competitive  nature 
of  the  market,  ‘Insight’  takes  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  by  covering  spcals-related  topics  from 
an  academic  perspective. 

“When  we  started  we  wanted  to  offer  what 
nobody  else  did.  We  focus  on  a  topic  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  other  shows  cannot  or  choose  not 
to,  ”  Lukoshus  said. 

“We  get  experts  to  talk  about  subjects  from 
a  behind-the-scenes  standpoint.” 


Although  produced  in  WJOB’s  studios,  ‘In¬ 
sight’  is  an  independent  program  sponsored 
solely  by  Piu-due  Calumet. 

“From  the  listener’s  perspective,  it  is  a  full- 
fledged  program,  but  from  the  University’s 
perspective  it  is  considered  a  program  and  a 
form  of  advertising,”  Lukoshus  explained. 

Besides  the  quality  of  its  content,  ‘Insight’ 
has  other  factors  working  for  it,  including  its 
time  slot. 

“The  afternoon  drive-time  is  ideal,”  Luko¬ 
shus  said.  “We  were  able  to  inherit  a  listner- 
ship  from  Mike  Farkas,  whose  sports  talk 
show  runs  from  Monday  through  Thursday. 

“Then  on  Friday,  Mike  needs  time  to  be  out 
setting  up  his  equipment  for  the  evening’s 
broadcast,  so  it’s  reaUy  an  ideal  situation.” 

As  Lukoshus  can  attest,  though,  the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men. . . 

“We’ve  had  some  interesting  experiences,” 
the  former  Times  sports  writer  said.  “About 
two  months  into  our  programs  we  scheduled 
Bob  Fisher,  a  former  B^  who  played  collegiate- 
ly  at  SMU.  We  wanted  to  have  him  on  when 
the  whole  thing  about  cheating  in  college, 
especially  at  SMU,  was  in  the  spotlight. 

“Two  minutes  before  airtime,  Bob’s  wife 
called  and  said  Bob  had  gotten  into  a  fender- 
bender  on  the  expressway  and  couldn’t  make 
it. 

“We  had  promoted  the  show  in  the  Times 
and  Mike  had  talked  about  it  on  his  show. 
Fortunately,  Sports  Illustrated  had  done  a 
cover  story  on  the  subject  and  I  brought  my 
copy  in  and  John  and  I  were  able  to  discuss 
it. 

“Another  time,  we  talked  to  Brian  Basch- 
nagel  just  before  training  camp  last  year.  It 
was  a  busy  time  for  him  and  we  tap^  a  20- 
minute  conversation  with  him  as  he  was  on  his 
way  out  of  the  door. 

“Unfortunately,  without  the  fine  supervision 
that  the  people  at  WJOB  provide,  we  didn’t 
do  it  right  and  we  were  unable  to  use  any  of 
the  interview.  I  spent  the  whole  day  looking 
for  another  guest.  ” 

The  National  Football  League  players 
strike  and  physical  fitness  will  be  d’seussed 


Sport  Shorts 


cont’d. 

PUC  SPORTS  INSIGHT 
The  National  Football  League  players 
strike  and  physical  fitness  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  next  two  “Purdue  Calumet 
Sports  Insight”  radio  programs. 

The  30-minute  program,  which  also 
features  Purdue  Calumet-related  news, 
airs  at  5:30  p.m.,  each  Friday  on  WJOB 
(1230-am). 

Ted  Karras,  former  Chicago  Bears 


player,  was  tentatively  scheduled  at 
Chronicle  press  time  to  discuss  the  foot¬ 
ball  strike  on  today’s  program  Friday, 
Oct.  16, 1987. 

John  Bobalik  and  Rob  Jensen,  exer¬ 
cise  physiologists  affiliated  with  the  PUC 
Fitness  Center  and  Hanunond  Clinic, 
are  tentatively  scheduled  to  share  physical 
fitness  insights  on  next  week’s  pre^ram 
Friday,  Oct.  23, 1987. 


Classified  Ads 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE  $10(V$2,500.  Plus 
many  little  known  funds  that  go  unused.  Write: 
COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  CENTER,  1001  North 
Capitol  St.,  Pekin,  IL  61554. 

TRAVEL  FIELD  OPPORTUNITY.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representatives  needed  immediately 
tor  spring  break  trips  to  Florida  or  South  Padre 
Island.  Call  Campus  Marketing  at  1-800-282-6221. 

FREE  Trip  to  Daytona  plus  commission  money. 


Going  to  Florida?  Go  for  free.  Take  advantage 
of  promoting  the  #1  spring  break  trip.  If  in¬ 
terested  call  DESIGNERS  OF  TRAVEL,  1-800- 
453-9074,  immediately! 

TYPING  DONE  FOR  YOU  -  reasonable  rates, 
fast  service.  Call  Cathy  (219)  845-6880  between 
8  p.m. -10  p.m.  _ 

1978  PLYMOUTH  HORIZON,  p/s,  auto.,  AM/FM 
cassette  tape,  64K  miles,  $1,200  or  best  offer. 
(219)  882-5624.  


for 


Contraceptives  -  Counseling  -  Exams 
Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  Tests/Treatment 
845-0848 

Hammond  South  845-0818  Hammond  North  932-5636 
East  Chicago  397-4071  Merrillville  769-3500 


on  the  next  two  “Purdue  Calumet  Sports  In-  Sports  writer  Roman  Modrowski  writes  "Sports 
sight”  radio  programs.  on  the  Air"  which  appears  weekly  In  The  Times. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 

WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

1987-88 

Friday,  Nov.  20 

Trinity  Christian  (scrimnage) 

T 

4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2 

Grace  College 

H 

6:30 

Friday,  Dec.  k 

Huntington  College 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Dec.  5 

Manchester  College 

H 

2:00  p.o. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  8 

St.  Joseph  College 

T 

7:00  p.o. 

Friday,  Dec.  11 

Carroll  College 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Dec.  12 

Goshen  College 

T 

6:00  p.m.  EST 

Saturday,  Dec.  19 

Lake  Michigan  Jr.  College 

H 

1:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  Dec.  20 

Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  -  Platteville 

H 

3:00  p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  8 
Saturday,  Jan.  9 

Franklin  Tourney 

(I.U.S.E.,  Marian,  P.U.C..  Franklin) 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12 

*Norcheastern  Illinois 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  13 

Taylor  University 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  16 

Tri-State  University 

T 

3:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  19 

*Ro8ary  College 

T 

7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  21 

^College  of  St.  Francis 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  23 

l.U.P.U.I. 

H 

3:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  26 

ANatlonal  College  of  Education 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  28 

Carroll  College 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  30 

Illinois  Central  Jr.  College 

T 

2:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2 

*Northeastern  Illinois 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  6 

St.  Francis  College 

K 

2:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  9 

*Rosary  College 

H 

5:15  p.m. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11 

St.  Mary's 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  13 

Marion  College 

H 

2:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16 

^College  of  St.'  Francis 

T 

7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Feb.  18 

^National  College  of  Education 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  20 

DePauw  University 

T 

1:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  24 

Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  1 

District  Playoffs  /  Round  1 

Thursday,  March  3 

District  Playoffs  /  Round  2 

Saturday,  March  5 

District  Championship 

tao. 

^Denotes  Chlcagoland 

Collegiate  Conference  Gaines 

PARTY!  ALL  AGES  WELCOME! 


Tubs.,  Oct.  27 


One  of  Chicafloland's  Top  10  Concerts 
of  1986  —  Chicago  Rodor 


"This  show's  absolutely  the  best,  and  I’ve  seen  'em  all! 
A  high  energy  party  time,  start  to  finish!  The  most  visually  intense 
show  you’ll  ever  seel"  —  Sporo  Batlitatot,  HolMay  Star  Thaatra 

Boi  Otilea  Manager 


As  seen  in  the  1984  hit  movie  "Against  All  Odds" 


Tickets  at  (f)TiwETRaN, 
Box  Office  or  Phone 
(219)769-6600 
(312)734-7266 


Holiday  Star  Plaza 

THEATRE • RESORT 

1-65  &  U.S.  30  MERRILLVILLE 
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SPORTS 


We  know  that  a 
cheap  calculator  can 
cost  you  blood,  sweat 
and  time. 

Investing  in  a 
Hewlett-Packard  cal¬ 
culator,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  save  you 
time  and  again. 

HP  calculators  not 
only  have  better  func¬ 
tions.  They  function 
better.  Without  stick¬ 
ing  keys  and  bad 
connections. 

Through  October 
31,  you  can  get  the 
cream  of  the  calcula¬ 
tors  at  a  non-fat  price. 

We’re  cutting  $10 
off  the  HP-12C.  That 
buys  you  more  built- 
in  functions  than  any¬ 
one  else’s  financial 
calculator. 

And  we’re  giving 
away  a  free  Advantage 
Module,  a  $49  value, 
with  every  HP-41 
Advanced  Scientific 
calculator  you  buy. 

This  12K-byte  plug¬ 
in,  menu-driven  ROM 
was  designed  spe¬ 
cially  for  students. 

So  drop  by  your 
campus  bookstore  and 
compare  HP  calcula¬ 
tors  with  the  rest.  By 
midterm,  you’ll  see 
what  a  deal  this  is. 

^  FREE  $49  HP-41 

ADVANTAGE  MODULE 

with  purchase  of  HP-U. 
chase  must  lx*  made  between 
AuKtist  V\  1987,and(.)ctober31. 
U187.  See  your  HP  dealer 
for  details  and  official  redemp¬ 
tion  form.  Rebate  or  free  Mod¬ 
ule  will  be  sent  in  d  -  8  weeks. 

OR$10OFFANHP-12C: 

I _ I 


Briefs 

(Continued  from  Pg.  1) 


Planned  Parenthood 
Association 

In  the  recognition  of  National  Family 
Sexuality  Education  Month,  Parenthood 
Association  of  Northwest  Indiana  has 
planned  several  programs  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  month  has  been  designated 
NFSEM  to  encourage  and  support 
parents  to  provide  primary,  accurate 
and  honest  information  to  their  children 
about  sexuality. 

Film  festivals  will  be  held  Monday, 
Oct  19  at  the  Lake  County  Public  Library, 
1919  W.  Lincoln  Highway,  MerriUville, 
and  Thursday,  Oct.  22  at  the  Hammond 
Library,  564  State  St  Both  are  scheduled 
from  4  to  7  p.m. 

The  films  will  cover  a  variety  of  sex¬ 
uality  topics  including  communication, 
intimacy  in  the  later  years  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  Registration  is  re¬ 
quested  by  calling  the  community  serv¬ 
ices  department. 

The  month  will  conclude  with  a  work¬ 
shop,  “Sex  and  the  Media:  .Affecting 
Teens’  Lives,”  Friday,  Oct.  30,  from  8 
a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Indiana  University 
Northwest  Conference  Center.  Mary 
Nissenson  of  Chicago's  Channel  2  News 
will  be  the  keynote  sp)eaker. 

Branching  Out 

“Understanding  Your  Teenager,”  is 
the  opening  program  for  the  fall  “Branch¬ 
ing  Out”  series  sponsored  by  the  South- 
lake  Center  for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft 
St.,  Merrillville. 

Family  Therapist  Joan  Wolfold,  ACSW, 
will  present  this  program  for  parents 
who  want  to  understand  their  children’s 
changing  attitudes  and  behaviors,  7  p.m. 
to  9  p.m.  on  Monday,  Oct.  19  at  the  Swth- 
lake  Center  for  Mental  Health.  This 
series  continues  through  Dec.  3  offer¬ 
ing  subjects  to  increase  personal  growth 
and  knowledge  about  daily  living.  The 
cost  of  each  workshop  which  includes 
.  handouts  is  $6  per  individual,  $8  per 
couple  or  $10  for  families.  More  de¬ 
tails  about  this  program  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  calling  the  center  at  (219)  769- 
4005. 
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Sports  Spotlight 


Assistant 

Coach 

Eileen  Hansen 


Coach  Eileen  Hansen  is  the  assistant 
coach  for  women’s  volleyball  and  women’s 
basketball  at  PUC.  Miss  Hansen  is  a  1980 
graduate  from  Hammond  Gavit  High 
School  and  is  a  1985  graduate  from  PUC 
where  she  received  a  BA  degree  in 
secondary  physical  education.  Miss  Han¬ 
sen  is  also  the  National  Association  of 
IntercoUegiate  Athletics’  (NAIA)  District 
#21  Secretary. 


Volleyball 

Paula  Pramuk 


Paula  Pramuk  is  one  of  the  tri-captains 
for  the  Lady  Lakers  volleyball  team.  She 
is  a  1984  graduate  from  Highland  High 
School  and  presently  a  PUC  sophomore 
working  on  a  BA  degree  in  sociology.  Her 
position  on  the  volleyball  team  is  setter  - 
she  sets  the  ball  for  the  hitters. 


Head  Coach 

JItn  Green 


Coach  Jii 

the  men’s  soccer  at  PUC.  Mr.  Green  is 
a  1968  graduate  from  Hammond  Tech 
High  School.  He  attended  PUC  for  three 
years  and  finished  his  BA  and  MA  de¬ 
grees  in  industrial  vocational  education 
at  Purdue  Lafayette.  Mr.  Green  also 
coaches  soccer  in  the  spring  for  Portage 
High  School  as  well  as  teaching  industrial 
technology  there. 


Soccer 

Jay  Grunawald 


Jay  Grunewald  is  the  leading  striker 
for  the  PUC  Lakers  soccer  team.  He  is 
a  1984  graduate  from  Munster  High  School 
and  now  working  toward  a  BA  degree 
in  Hotel  and  Restaurant  management. 
He  plays  center  forward  which  is  an  of¬ 
fense  position  for  the  soccer  team.  Mr. 
Grunewald  enjoys  all  sports. 


Nov.  11 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 

MEN*S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

1987-1988 

Lake  Michigan  College  (exhibition) 

H 

7:30 

13-1^ 

St.  Mary *6  (Mich.)  Tip  Off  Tourney 

T 

6:00 

18 

I.U.P.U.I. 

T 

7:30 

20-21 

Northern  Kentucky  Tournament 

T 

6:30 

(EST) 

24 

Grace 

T 

7:30 

28 

Manchester 

H 

7:30 

Dec.  2 

Lewis 

T 

7:30 

8 

St.  Francis  (Fort  Wayne) 

H 

7:30 

12 

Trl-State 

H 

7:30 

19 

Albion 

H 

3:00 

28-29 

Purdue  Calumet  Invitational 

H 

6:00 

4  8:00 

Jan.  7 

(PUC  vs  Oakland  City) 

(lUPUI  vs  Tri-State) 

Indiana  (South  Bend 

H 

7:30 

13 

*St.  Xavier 

H 

7:30 

16 

*011vet  Nazarene 

T 

3:00 

20 

*Northeastern  Illinois 

T 

7:30 

23 

*Roosevelt 

H 

7:30 

27 

*Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

H 

7:30 

30 

*St.  Francis  (Joliet) 

T 

7:30 

Feb .  4 

*Rosary 

T 

9:00 

6 

*St.  Xavier 

T 

7:30 

9 

*01ivet  Nazarene 

H 

7:30 

13 

*Northea stern  Illinois  (Homecoming) 

H 

7:30 

15 

Indiana  Institute  of  Technology 

T 

7:30 

17 

*Roosev€l t 

T 

7:30 

20 

^Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

T 

8:00 

23 

*St.  Francis  (Joliet) 

H 

7:30 

26 

*Rosary 

H 

7:30 

*ChicagolaDd 

9/10/87 

Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 

Phone:  219- 

989-2540 

SPORTS 


PUC  Lakers  take  two  wins! 


George  Graff,  Jr. 

The  PUC  Laker  soccer  team  finished  the 
previous  two  weeks  with  two  wins  and  two 
heartbreaking  losses.  A  4-1  victory  over  St. 
Francis,  6-3  victory  over  Olivet  Nazarene,  1-3 
loss  to  Trinity  Deerfield  and  0-4  loss  to  lUPUI. 
The  Lakers  will  face  three  opponents  in  the 
next  two  weeks  to  nearly  complete  the  season 
with  just  two  games  then  remaining. 

The  Lakers  travels  to  Grace  for  game-play 
Saturday,  Oct.  17  and  again  off  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Parkside  Saturday,  Oct. 
24.  The  Lakers  will  wind  up  the  week  with  a 
home  game  with  Roosevelt  Wednesday,  Oct. 
28  at  3  p.m.  The  game  will  be  played  on  the 
PUC  soccer  field  behind  the  K-building. 

The  two  remaining  games  are  with  Judson 
at  Judson  Saturday,  Oct.  31  and  the  National 
College  of  Education  here  at  home  Sunday, 
Nov.  1. 

In  the  St.  Francis  game  Jay  Grunewald 
led  the  team  with  four  goals  scored.  The  first 
goal  at  14:08  into  the  first  half  from  an  assist 
from  Clint  Schreiber.  The  second  game  at 
35:20  into  the  first  half  with  a  cross  assist 
feed  from  Mike  Cox  22:15  minutes  into  the 
second  half  Grunewald  again  scored  after  a 
Dragomir  Ivetic  cross.  The  final  Grunewald 
goal  came  from  a  driving  cross  from  Cox  at 
37:14. 

Other  players  showed  themselves  to  be  out¬ 
standing  in  the  Olivet  Nazarene  game  such 
as  Cox,  2  goals  and  1  assist,  Schreiber,  with 
a  steal  and  goal  scored,  Grunewald,  1  goal 
scored,  Joe  Villarreal  with  an  un-assisted 
rebound  goal,  Rick  Halajcsik  with  16  saves 
and  1  assist,  Sheikur  Kulam  with  one  goal 
scored,  Mark  Orciuch  with  3  assists. 

When  asked  about  the  Trinity  Deerfield  and 
the  lUPUI  games  coach  Jim  Green  said: 


“As  far  as  the  Deerfield  game  goes  I  think 
we  lost  because  of  homey  goals,  that  is  -  when 
the  other  team  wins  because  of  home  a  team’s 
ref’s  poor  calls.  Three-quarters  of  the  way 
throu^  tne  game  we  were  winning  1-0  then 
the  bad  calls  began.” 

Green  went  on  to  say,  “after  they  made  a 
penalty  shoot  we  went  into  overtime.  Two  more 
foul  call  and  they  made  those  shoots  as  well. 


To  top  that  the  linesman  calls  a  shot  good 
when  the  ref  is  right  there  and  he  doesn’t 
even  call  it,  yet  the  score  stays.” 

“All  I  can  say  about  lUPUI  is  they  are  one 
of  the  better  teams  we  faced  and  that  just 
goes  to  show  you  what  a  little  money  in  the 
program  will  do  for  you.  lUPUI  is  a  division 
#1  team  and  we  held  them  better  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  other  teams  did.” 


Grants  received 

George  Graff,  Jr. 

Former  area  high  school  basketball  stand¬ 
outs  Ben  Simmons  (Hammond/hammond 
High  School)  and  Zerik  Douglas  (Chicago/ 
Von  Steuben  High  School)  have  received  ath¬ 
letic  grants-in-aid  to  continue  their  careers 
this  season  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Simmons  is  a  6-foot-3,  190-pound  forward. 
Douglas  is  a  6-5, 230-pound  frontliner. 

Simmons  averaged  12  points  and  7.5  re¬ 
bounds  per  game  for  last  season’s  Hammond 
Sectional-winning  and  Gary  Regional-runner- 
up  Wildcats  squad.  He  also  earned  aU-Indiana 
Lake  Shore  Conference,  all-Gary  Regional 
and  academic  all-state  honors. 

The  muscular  Douglas  contributed  14.7 
points  and  16  rebounds  per  game  last  season. 
He  is  Von  Steuben’s  most  valuable  player  and 
captain,  and  was  recognized  as  the  top  shot 
blocker  within  his  team’s  section  of  the  Chicago 
Public  League. 

“Ben  improved  tremendously  during  the 
course  of  last  season,”  Purdue  Calumet  head 
coach  Larry  Liddle  said.  “He  presents  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matchup  for  opponents  in  that  he’s  too 
quick  for  bigger  people  and  too  big  for  short¬ 
er  people. 

“Zerik,  who  is  a  former  CYO  boxer,  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  welcome  size  and  strength. 
He  has  a  lot  to  learn  offensively,  but  he’s 
also  got  good  quickness,  and  he  runs  the 
floor  well.  Both  players  answer  a  front  line 
need  that  we  have.  ’  ’ 


Team  Captain  and  stopper  Joe  Yokovich  moves  the  ball  back  up  field  in  the  St.  Francis  game. 

_ _ I _ Photo  bv  Scott  Fenstermaker 


In  the  St.  Francis  game  goal  keeper  Rick  Halajcsik  stands  by  ready  as  right  half 

Clint  Schreiber  in  bounds  the  ball.  _ Photos  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


a.- '■ 

. .  ■ 


*  J.  L 


tight  forward  Mike  Cox  wonders  -  where’s  the  beet...  ’cause  tnis  tJi.  i-rancis 
ame  is  a  piece  of  cake. _ Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 
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Photo  by  Mary  Maslar 

Goalkeeper  Rick  Halajcsik  gets  an  assist  when  he  in-bounds  the  ball  to  cen 
ter  forward  Jay  Grunewald  who  scores  in  the  Olivet  Nazarene  game. _ 


